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Art. I.—Great Brirain anp Carina. 


Tue English war with China is an object of interest to the 
civilized world, on political, commercial, and philanthropic 
grounds ; on political grounds, because it brings into collision 
two of the mightiest nations of the earth, each almost equally 
ignorant of the other’s resources; on commercial grounds, be- 
cause while its immediate effect is to interrupt the friendly re- 
lations of other nations with China, its ultimate consequence 
probably will be to increase the already overgrown power and 
domineering ascendancy of England in the Kast, to the injury 
of the other maritime powers of Europe and America ; and on 
philanthropic grounds, because war is in all cases and under 
all circumstances a sin against God and a curse to man, and 
because the state of war is a condition of international relations, 
the least likely to be productive of mutual benefit to two 
branches of the great human family, long alienated from each 
other by diversity of language, religion, and social organization. 
The recent defence of the English policy by an eminent 
American statesman gives the China war a local interest also. 
The respect due to this gentleman’s learning and experience 
demands that his views should be calmly considered: the re- 
spect due to truth and humanity demands that they should be 
opposed. 

Mr. Adams, an American citizen, defends the warlike policy 
of the British government; and this tends to show that the 
question is one, on which his judgment has not been determined 
or influenced by national predilections or antipathies. I cannot, 
however, concede to Mr. Adams freedom from another class of 
prejudices, which within their scope equally obscure the per- 
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ception of the truth. There are are some who cannot enlarge 
their sympathies beyond their own personal interests, while 
there are others who limit them to the families of which they 
are members, to the trade or profession which they practise, to 
the class with which they associate, to the sect with which 
they symbolize, to the nation of which they are citizens, or to 
the color by which they are distinguished. All of these last 
are improvements upon the unmitigated selfishness of the first ; 
but they are all only more or less enlarged forms of that same 
selfishness, and if we suppose a person of sufficiently compre- 
hensive benevolence to be able to free his mind from them all, 
there is still another form of selfishness to which he is liable. 
When we pass beyond national distinctions, we find mankind 
divided into great generic families or races, each embracing two 
or more nations ; as, for instance, in Europe the Celtic, the 
Gothic, or the Sclavonic family of nations, and in Asia the Arab, 
the Hindoo, or the Chinese race. Instead of saying that these 
races or families of nations exist in different stages of civiliza- 
tion, it would be more correct to say that they possess different 
types of civilization, which create for each a separate standard 
of excellence, and distinctive modes and forms and even princi- 
ples of social intercourse. In a controverted case, to try any one 
of these races by the standard of another, for example, to try 
the Anglo-Saxon race, which is a subdivision of the Gothic, by 
the standard of the Arab, the Hindoo, or the Chinese race, or 
to try the Chinese race by the standard of the Anglo-Saxon, 
would be not only unfair to them, by subjecting them to a 
standard which they do not recognise, but to ourselves also, by 
confusing our judgment and introducing fallacy into all our 
reasonings. Yet this is what Mr. Adams has done; and I offer 
this as a key to most of the mistakes and inconsistencies into 
which he has fallen. He has not permitted himself to be 
swayed in his judgment by national prejudice ; but he has been 
unable to rise superior to the prejudices of European and 
American civilization. He views these Orientals through the 
jaundiced eyes of an Occidental philosopher and jurist; and of 
course every act of the Chinese government is discolored to 
his vision. It is not thus that impartial justice will be meted 
out to the two contending parties. ‘To judge equitably, we 
are not called upon to abandon the principles and practices of 
our own peculiar form of civilization ; but neither must we seek 
to impose its laws upon a different family of the human race, 
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who are utterly unacquainted with its distinctions and provisions, 
and who have devised and adopted for themselves a different 
code of social law and commercial regulation, to which they 
do not claim to subject us beyond the limits of their own terri- 
tory. If we would judge righteous judgment, we must look 
at the subject not as Americans or Europeans, but as men, di- 
vesting our minds of the prepossessions and idiosyncrasies 
derived from the peculiar type of civilization to which we 
belong ; or if we cannot succeed in such an attempt, — if we 
find it impossible to ground our reasonings and reflections on 
the broad foundations of humanity, — if we will be, and cannot 
but be, not only men, but men glorying in the civilization of the 
nineteenth century, as it has been developed and matured in 
Europe and America, then it is indispensable that, by a strong 
effort of the reason and imagination combined, we should en- 
deavor also to conceive how, under the given circumstances, a 
Chinese must feel, and think, and act, living under his peculiar 
form of civilization, and deriving all his prepossessions and 
idiosyncrasies, all his habits of feeling, thought, and action from 
its influence. In the course of this inquiry, it is important that 
we should bear in mind the temptation to which we are exposed, 
of taking a narrow and contracted view of the subject from the 
absence of sympathy with the Chinese and of a knowledge of 
their character and principles, and the consequent duty of ex- 
ercising a calm, dispassionate, and judicial impartiality in form- 
ing and pronouncing an opinion. It is only thus that we may 
hope to do to others as we would that they should do to us. 
There is another preliminary remark of a general bearing, 
to which I would solicit your attention, before approaching the 
details of the question. Apart from all consideration of causes 
and consequences, of provocations on the one side or of pal- 
liations on the other, what is the real character of the series of 
events we are considering? The first and most comprehen- 
sive description of them is that of a war between Great 
Britain and China. Now, war in its very nature, in its origin 
and results, is immoral, anti-social, sinful, and unchristian. It 
presents the spectacle of two nations angry with each other 
to the extent of blows, murder, rapine, and spoliation, involv- 
ing the employment of a vast amount of labor and wealth, not 
to increase or extend human happiness, but solely as instru- 
ments of destruction ; involving the destruction of another vast 
amount of wealth, the production of human labor and the 
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source and means of much human enjoyment; and involving 
still further, not merely the misemployment of much labor and 
capital, and the annihilation of much useful wealth, but the 
destruction of the lives of thousands and tens of thousands of 
human beings who are not only innocent, but ignorant of the 
causes of the war, and who in its fell progress are sacrificed as 
its victims, with all the affections of human nature strong in their 
bosoms. ‘This is characteristic of all war, and therefore of 
every war in particular. It has proved signally characteristic 
of the war with China, persons who have returned to England 
from the seat of hostilities, having described the havoc made 
among the Chinese, as resembling the undistinguishing slaughter 
of so many unresisting sheep ; and yet it is this frightful un- 
loosing of the worst passions of our nature in their worst possi- 
ble forms, that Mr. Adams calmly defends and justifies. But, 
again, the war, strictly speaking, is not a war with China: it 
is not a war between two nations in which each acts an equally 
hostile part. A second and more correct description of it is, 
that of a war carried on by England against China: in other 
words it is an offensive war on the part of England, and a de- 
fensive war on the part of China. This is the simple state- 
ment of a fact, without entering into the merits of the case ; for 
one of the striking effects of the Chinese system of policy is, 
that China has not left her own territory or waters for any pur- 
pose unfriendly to other powers, while it is notorious that Eng- 
land has sent armaments both from Europe and her Indian 
possessions to attack and invade, to slaughter and lay waste. 
In this, if in any case, the distinction is clearly to be recognised 
between an offensive and a defensive war; and of the two, the 
former is certainly that which can be justified with the least 
show of reason or necessity. ‘This is apparent from the state 
of the public sentiment regarding war throughout the Christian 
world, which would almost universally denounce an offensive 
war, while a defensive war would be regarded as an unavoida- 
ble evil; and it is the extreme, most aggravated, and least jus- 
tifiable form of this tremendous evil, of which Mr. Adams has 
undertaken the defence and vindication. Nor is this all. War 
involving so many and so great evils, this offensive war, exhibit- 
ing those evils in their most revolting and palpable aspect, is 
justified for the purpose of enforcing a peculiar theory and 
practice of commercial intercourse between nations, which pro- 
fesses to be based on the law of universal love, and on the duty 
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of loving our neighbor as ourselves. ‘The law of love and the 
duty of brotherly kindness between man and man, and between 
nation and nation, are to be enforced, —a strange and anomalous 
adaptation of the means to the end,—and they are to be en- 
forced by inflicting on a third of the human race the appalling 
calamity of war! One would think from this and other recent 
examples, that the statesmen and politicians of these our times, 
in Asia, in Europe, and in America, have combined by practi- 
cal proofs and illustrations under their own hands to convince 
mankind with how small an amount of logic and of wisdom the 
world is, and has been governed. 

These general views are necessary to a just estimate of the 
whole case, and of the real or alleged special causes of the war 
which we shall now proceed to consider ; and in this part of the 
inquiry it is requisite carefully to distinguish between the reasons 
that have been assigned by the British government, and those 
alleged by the defender of its policy in “this country, and also 
between the reasons that have actually influenced the two gov- 
ernments respectively. 

I shall first examine the causes of the war alleged by Mr. 
Adams, because he professes to rest his argument in justification of 
it upon the natural rights of mankind and upon the fundamental 
principles of international law, as well as upon notorious facts. 

He first lays down the general law that each nation ought to 
contribute all in its power to the happiness and perfection 
of others ; certainly to its own happiness and perfection also ; 
but to the happiness and perfection of others, in an equal de- 
gree, without any preference of its own interest, and without 
being the sole judge of what constitutes its own interest. As 
one of the means of fulfilling this obligation, he holds that com- 
merce is among the natural rights and duties of men; and if 
of individuals, still more of communities. But the vital princi- 
ple of commerce is reciprocity, and the duty of each party is to 
hold commercial intercourse with the other, not from exclusive 
or paramount consideration of his own interest, but from a joint 
and equal moral consideration of the interests of both. 

In opposition to all this, the fundamental principle of the 
Chinese Empire is, according to Mr. Adams, anti-commercial. 
It admits no obligation to hold commercial intercourse with 
others. It utterly denies the equality of other nations with 
itself, and even their independence. ‘Their own exclusive 
interest is the measure of all their relations with the rest of 
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mankind. Ambassadors of foreign powers are subjected to de- 
grading and insulting forms, symbolical of the fundamental law 
of the Empire, prohibiting all official intercourse upon a footing 
of equality between the government of China and the gov- 
ernment of any other nation. ‘The foreign trade is confined to 
the single port of Canton ; but no foreigner is admitted within 
the walls of the city. Small factories for counting-houses are 
built on the banks of the river without the city ; but even to 
these foreign traders are not permitted to bring their wives and 
families. All their intercourse with the Provincial Government 
is carried on through the medium of a dozen Chinese traders, 
denominated the Hong merchants, through whom alone all their 
remonstrances against wrong or claims of right must be trans- 
mitted to the Government in the form of humble supplication ; 
and all must be content to receive the answers of the viceroy 
in the form of edicts, in which they, their sovereigns, and their 
nations are invariably styled outside barbarians. 

After exhibiting the leading features of the churlish, unsocial, 
selfish, and anti-commercial system of the Chinese Empire, 
and enumerating the various contumelious practices towards 
foreign ambassadors and merchants, temporarily or permanently, 
officially or unofficially, resident within its limits, Mr. Adams 
exclaims with indignation, “It is time that this enormous out- 
rage upon human nature and upon the first principles of the 
rights of nations should cease.” —“ The cause of the war is 
the pretension on the part of the Chinese that in all their in- 
tercourse with other nations, political or commercial, their supe- 
riority must be implicitly acknowledged and manifested in hu- 
miliating forms.” — ‘This is the true, and I apprehend, the 
only question at issue between the governments and nations 
of Great Britain and China.” In another passage, avail- 
ing himself of the privilege of a rhetorician, he adopts the 
figure of speech, by which a part is made to stand for the 
whole, and describes that as the cause of the war, which is 
only an exemplification of the exclusive and insulting demean- 
or of the Chinese government. “ Britain,” he declares, “ has 
the righteous cause.” ....The cause of the war is the 
Kotou ! — the arrogant and insupportable pretension of China, 
that she will hold commercial intercourse with the rest of man- 
kind not upon terms of equal reciprocity, but upon the insulting 
and degrading forms of the relation between lord and vassal.” 
Again, “referring to the proceedings of Lord Napier and his as- 
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sociates, he says, “ You have.... the primitive and efficient 
cause of the present war between Great Britain and China,” 
.... “in the attempt to execute two points of the instruc- 
tions to the Superintendents, 1. that the chief superintendent 
should announce his arrival at Canton by letter,” instead of 
petition, “ to the viceroy ; and the other, that the superintend- 
ents should take up their residence at Canton.” 

Such is a brief, and I believe a correct, summary of Mr. 
Adams’s views and arguments. Let us endeavor to estimate 
their value as a defence of the policy of Great Britain, and a 
justification of the offensive war which she is waging against 
China ; and in doing so, it may be useful to discriminate between 
the principles which it is his aim to establish, and the facts 
which he has adduced in their support. 

Let us first assume that the principles are sound, and the facts 
indisputable. Let it be admitted that the Chinese systemati- 
cally outrage the rights of human nature and the first princi- 
ples of the rights of nations, by adopting anti-commercial regu- 
lations and imposing iusultmg and degrading conditions of 
political intercourse. Does it follow that foreign nations have 
the right to coerce them intoa recognition of the rights of nature 
and nations? Some doubt of this nght is suggested by the 
fact that Mr. Adams is, I believe, the first expositor of public 
law who has contended for its existence. He has certainly not 
quoted any authority in its support; and he distinctly admits 
that Vattel, the chief authority he does quote, refers to the 
alleged exclusive policy of the Chinese, “ without affixing any 
note of censure upon it.” This doubt is confirmed by an 
additional fact which Mr. Adams has himself adduced, embrac- 
ing a case in point which in the opinion of every American 
must be entirely subversive of the alleged right, although Mr. 
Adams has not perceived its application to such a purpose. 
Repudiating the absurd claim of omnipotence for the British 
Parliament, he appeals to the self-evident, inalienable rights of 
all men by the laws of nature and of nature’s God recognised 
in the Declaration of Independence. “This,” he exclaims, 
“is the only omnipotence to which we bow the knee.” But 
do the people and government of the United States bow the 
knee even to this authority? Mr. Adams answers this ques- 
tion in the negative, although with a remarkable chariness of 
language, compared with that which he employs respecting the 
Chinese. ‘ The practical organization of our social system is 
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not altogether consistent with our theory of the law of nature 
and of nature’s God, which has given to all men the inaliena- 
ble right to liberty. ‘The existence of slavery is incompatible 
with the law of nature.” Here then are two nations, both of 
which confessedly violate the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God and the inalienable rights of mankind. Mr. Adams in- 
vests foreign nations with the right to compel the Chinese to 
observe the natural laws which they violate; but we hear 
nothing from him of the right of foreign nations to compel the 
people and government of these United States to observe the 
natural laws which, it is acknowledged, they also transgress. 
Let any public writer or speaker deliberately defend the right 
of England by the law of nature and of nations to compel Ameri- 
cans to put an end to slavery, and the universal shout of deris- 
ion and execration with which such a proposition will be re- 
ceived, will afford the means of estimating the reasonableness and 
justice of the same doctrine, when sought to be applied to 
China tn part materia. Every American, even the staunchest 
abolitionist, would exclaim that slavery, however incompatible 
with the laws of nature and the inalienable rights of man, is a 
municipal institution, and if abolished, as it ought to be and 
mMusT BE, should be abolished by the fiat of the nation in 
which the institution exists; and in like manner the Chinese 
will tell you that their rules for commercial and political inter- 
course with foreigners, however vexatious and derogatory to 
the pride and self-importance of those who voluntarily come 
within their jurisdiction, are part and parcel of the municipal 
laws and peculiar institutions of China, of which they themselves 
are the sole judges, independent of all foreign interference and 
dictation. t it not evident that Mr. Adams subjects the 
Chinese to a rule, which, if applied to himself and the nation 
to which he belongs, he and they would regard with the severest 
reprobation and resent as the bitterest of national insults ? 

We turn now to another aspect of this anomalous argument. 
Are the Chinese amenable to the law, which it is sought to en- 
force against them? It is a curious circumstance that Mr. 
Adams himself has furnished the amplest admission that they 
are not amenable to it, and that consequently the whole of his 
argument rests on a false foundation. He explains that “ by 
the law of nations is to be understood, not one code of laws 
binding alike upon all the nations of the earth, but a system of 
rules, varying according to the character and condition of the 
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parties concerned.” He then enumerates the various modifica- 
tions of the law of nations, the necessary, the voluntary, the 
conventional, and the customary law of nations; the Christian 
and non-Christian, the Protestant and Catholic law of nations ; 
the law of nations for the regulation of intercourse with the 
Indian tribes of the American continent; the law of nations 
between us and the nations of Africa; another with the Bar- 
bary powers and the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire ; another 
with the inhabitants of the isles of the sea ; and lastly a law of 
nations with the Chinese Empire. He then says, what is 
worthy of your special notice in relation to this inquiry, that 
“the law of nations by which the right and wrong of the pres- 
ent contest is to be tried is, as between the parties themselves, 
the general and necessary law of nations; but as it may affect 
the other Christian nations whose iights are involved in the issue, 
it is the Christian law of nations which must furnish the princi- 
ples for discussion. It may be necessary,” he adds, “ to remem- 
ber this distinction.” ‘The law applicable to intercourse with the 
Chinese Empire is thus identified with the general or neces- 
sary law of nations, and distinguished from the Christian law of 
nations. ‘The latter recognises the truth of Christianity and 
the obligations of Christian morality, and is necessarily in force 
only among Christian nations: the former consists in the appli- 
cation of the law of nature to nations, is founded not on any 
special revelation, but on the nature of things, and in particular 
on the nature of man, and is obligatory on all- men, under 
whatever relation they act, whether as individuals or as states 
and governments. Against which of these laws are the Chi- 
nese accused of offending? ‘They are accused of adopting a 
churlish, unsocial, selfish, and anti-commercial system of policy. 
Against which of these laws does such a system offend? Mr. 
Adams expressly states that ‘the moral obligation of commer- 
cial intercourse between nations is founded entirely, exclusively, 
upon the Christian precept to ‘love your neighbor as your- 
self ;’”? and he ranks commerce among the natural rights and 
duties of man, because the Christian precept to love our neigh- 
bor.as ourselves, emphatically enjoins us to contribute as much 
as is in our power to one another’s happiness ; and in his view 
“there is no other way by which men can contribute so much 
to the comfort and wellbeing of one another as by commerce 
or mutual exchange of equivalents.” ‘The unsocial and anti- 
commercial system of the Chinese is then a violation of the 
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requirements of the Christian law of nations. It is for that 
violation that they are arraigned at the bar of the civilized 
world, and it is to compel obedience to that law that the wa- 
ging of war against them is justified. And yet Mr. Adams 
again and again admits in a variety of forms that, China not 
being a Christian nation, its inhabitants do not consider them- 
selves bound by the Christian precept to love their neighbor 
as themselves; that no Christian nation can appeal to the prin- 
ciples of a common faith to settle the question of right and 
wrong between them ; and he requests us specially to remem- 
ber the distinction between the necessary and the Christian law 
of nations, since it is by the former only, and not by the latter, 
that the right and wrong of the present contest, as between 
the parties themselves, is to be tried. Unfortunately he him- 
self has forgotten this distinction when it should most have 
been remembered, and the omission has not merely had the 
effect of involving him in inextricable self-contradictions, but 
has placed him in the painful position of defending an unjust 
war on Christian grounds, and of stigmatizing an innocent peo- 
ple for disobedience to a law of which they are ignorant and 
to which they cannot be held amenable. ‘“ What things soever 
the law saith, it saith to them who are under the law.” ‘The 
palpable inconsistencies into which he has thus fallen, are sig- 
nally aggravated by the contrast to which I have already had 
occasion to advert, on the one hand between the benign spirit 
of the Christian religion which he eulogizes and the beneficent 
tendency of the precept which constitutes the foundation of his 
reasoning, and on the other, the demoralizing and pernicious 
conclusion which on their authority he seeks to enforce against 
the Chinese. 

Let us take another view of the principles involved in this 
question. When a public writer or speaker of acknowledged 
high talent advances an apparent inconsistency, we must not 
too hastily conclude that the inconsistency is real. ‘There may 
be two waysof explaining it; either, first, by the supposition that 
he has not sufficiently weighed the force of his own arguments 
and has confounded things that differ ; or, secondly, by the sup- 
position that we have inadequately appreciated the bearing of 
his reasonings and have accused him of self-contradiction, when 
in fact the confusion exists in our own understanding. In the 
present instance, Mr. Adams may say, and say truly, “ You 
have misapprehended my meaning. Whatever the careless- 
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ness or inaccuracy of my language, I disclaim the intention of 
trying the Chinese by the Christian religion in which they do 
not believe, by the Christian system of rrorality and by the 
Christian law of nations of which they do not acknowledge the 
obligation. I adhere to the principle which I have distinctly an- 
nounced and from which I have never desired to depart, that 
‘as between the parties themselves the general and necessary 
law of nations is that, by which: the right and wrong of the 
present contest is to be tried.’” Mr. Adams has a right to take 
this ground, and we are bound to recognise the right. Let us 
see then what are the requirements of the law which Mr. 
Adams calls the general or necessary law of nations and which 
is sometimes also called the internal or natural Jaw of nations. 
The first point to be noticed in this view of the case is that 
Mr. Adams is not contented with the common, established, and 
most authoritative expositions of the necessary law of nations, 
but frames a necessary law of nations of his own by which he 
tries the commercial and political regulations of the Chinese 
Empire. ‘ There are,” he says, “ three principles of the law 
of nature applied to nations laid down in the preliminary chap- 
ter to Vattel’s treatise, a close attention to which is indispensa- 
bly necessary to the adjustment of the question of right and 
wrong, in this issue of facts between the British and Chinese 
governments ;”’ and he forthwith proceeds to call all these three 
principles in question. He questions the first in terms, for he 
declares that it contains a fallacy; and he questions the second 
and third by implication, for he states that the anti-commercial 
policy of the Chinese Empire against which he protests, is 
founded upon them to the exclusion of the first. Perhaps, 
however, instead of saying that he questions all these principles, 
it would be more correct to say that he qualifies them ; that he 
extends one principle and restricts another, until the necessary 
law of nations, as modified by John Quincy Adams, becomes 
a totally different thing from the necessary law of nations, as 
expounded by Vattel. But surely if the question of peace or 
war, of the justice or injustice of the war waged by England 
against China, is to be determined by a reference to the prin 
ciples of the necessary law of nations, then those principles 
must not be principles of private interpretation and individual 
authority, produced for the occasion, and destined to perish 
with the breath that has evoked them, but principles of natural 
and universal obligation, recognised and sustained by the con- 
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sent of the civilized world. ‘The very necessity under which 
Mr. Adams has felt himself placed, in making out a case 
against the Chinese, of disputing the principles to which he 
appeals with the authority which he himself cites, and of es- 
tablishing new principles to be now for the first time applied, 
shows that the necessary law of nations, as generally understood, 
is even in his judgment inconsistent with the warlike policy 
which he defends. 

What then are the new principles which he proposes to in- 
troduce into the necessary law of nations, and apply to the 
decision of the present question? Vattel lays it down “ that 
each nation ought to contribute all in its power to the happi- 
ness and perfection of others ;” but he qualifies this general 
law by adding, that “ the duty towards ourselves having incon- 
testably the advantage over our duty with respect to others, a 
nation ought in the first place, preferably to all other consider- 
ations, to ‘do whatever it can to promote its own happiness and 
perfection.” Mr. Adams holds only to the general law, and 
refuses to admit the qualification which he declares a fallacy. 
“The first and vital principle of Christian morality,” he says, 
“is to love your neighbor as yourself; to do unto others as 
you would that they should do unto you. It does not permit 
you to promote your own happiness and perfection, in prefer- 
ence to all other considerations. It makes your neighbor’s 
happiness, so far as your action is concerned, a part of your 
own. It does not permit you to sacrifice his happiness to 
yours, any more than yours to his.” ‘This is undoubtedly one 
of the sublimest and most humanizing principles of morality, 
and I cordially join in advocating it; but then it is a prin- 
ciple which I derive, and which Mr. Adams avowedly derives, 
from the Christian religion, which the law of nature does not 
teach, which is not and has never before been embodied in the 
necessary law of nations, and which, if it were embodied in 
that law, cannot from its very nature be enforced against any 
recusant. government, such as the Chinese is assumed to be. 
We have here then a new principle proposed to be introduced 
into the necessary law of nations, a principle deduced from the 
Christian religion, to which the law of nature is a stranger, and 
that principle. which, if it were sincerely and generally “observ- 
ed, would put an end to all war, is brought forward to justify 
violence and bloodshed! to justify a war r waged, according to 
Mr. Adams, to enforce its own benign and philanthropic requi- 
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sitions! It is perhaps scarcely worth while to add that Mr. 
Adams has distinctly admitted as a truth the qualification of 
Vattel’s first general law which we have seen that he also 
condemns as a fallacy. Speaking his own sentiments and not 
professing to quote from any other author, “ By the law of 
nature,” he says, “ every man, though he love his neighbor as 
himself, must provide for his own preservation and that of his 
family, before he can minister to the wants of his neighbor.” 
What is this but that preference of ourselves to others which he 
elsewhere denounces as inconsistent with the Christian pre- 
cept? 

Another new principle which Mr. Adams would introduce 
into the necessary law of nations is that nations are not per- 
mitted to be the exclusive judges of their own interests, nor 
to be guided solely by their own interest in regulating their 
commerce with other nations. He regards the commercial in- 
tercourse of one nation with another as a duty, and as conse- 
quently conferring a correlative right. ‘This duty is laid down 
in terms sufficiently positive by Vattel, but that author after- 
wards qualifies it by a restriction which, in Mr. Adams’s 
opinion, unless itself restricted, annuls it altogether. Vattel 
says that although the general duty of commercial intercourse 
is incumbent upon nations, yet every nation may exclude any 
particular branch or article of trade which it may deem injurious 
to its own interest. This, says Mr. Adams, cannot be denied. 
But then a nation may multiply these particular exclusions until 
they become general and equivalent to a total interdict of com- 
merce ; and this, Mr. Adams adds, is manifestly incompatible 
with the position which he had previously laid down that com- 
mercial intercourse between nations is a moral obligation in- 
cumbent upon them all. His doctrine then appears to be that 
particular articles or branches of trade may be excluded, but 
that the exclusion must not be universal ; and that in interdict- 
ing any particular traffic, the prohibition must proceed not 
from the exclusive or paramount consideration of the interest of 
the interdicting nation, but because the traffic no longer fulfils 
the conditiqn of equal and mutual benefit which makes com- 
mercial intercourse a duty. 

This is in fact another form of the attempt to embody the 
comprehensive law of Christian benevolence in the natural Jaw 
of nations, for the regulation of commercial intercourse ; but 
before this modification of the law of nations is made the 
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ground of a war with China, let it be known that we conform 
our own conduct to it. No private individual amongst our- 
selves trades or exchanges equivalents for the benefit of “others ; ; 
but each is left to look for and to find his own interest in the 
exchange, without being accused of a dereliction of duty be- 
cause he does not attend to the interest of his neighbor. If 
the conventionality or voluntary character of commerce, the 
right of each party absolutely and universally to accept or 
refuse its interchanges, is contrary to sound principle, then is 
the trade between man and man on a wrong foundation 
throughout the world ; for that. is the sole principle on which 
the interchange of commodities between private individuals is 
conducted. Not only is it the principle between private indi- 
viduals, but it is universally adopted in the commercial inter- 
course of nations. Is it for England, the author of the starving 
corn laws, is it for these United States which are about to re- 
enact an anti-commercial tariff, to assume different ground with 
the Chinese or to claim greater advantages than they shall please 
to grant? But is the principle wrong? Is the conventionality 
of commerce an evil? Is it not rather one of the inalienable 
characteristics of personal freedom, —one of the indispensable 
attributes and conditions of national independence? If we 
abandon this principle, must we not in lieu of it proclaim the 
law of the strong against the weak, of might against right? 
And is not this the law that has been practically proclaimed 
and enforced against China? 

I might go on to show by numerous quotations from Vattel 
that Mr. Adams has not only concocted a new law of nations 
pro hac vice, but that the principles he has labored to establish 
are utterly and diametrically opposed to the plainest deductions 
from that law, as expounded by the authority to which he has 
himself appealed. Instead, however, of pursuing this branch of 
the subject, it will be more instructive to consider how far the 
facts involved in the controversy are correctly stated, and how 
far just inferences have been deduced from acknowledged facts. 
The facts in question are divisible into two classes, those which 
have a commercial, and those which have a political bearing. 

The anti-commercial policy of the Chinese Empire is a 
leading allegation in this argument, but the policy of the 
Chinese Empire is not anti-commercial to the extent that 
has been described. 'The Chinese are not deficient in mer- 
cantile enterprise, and within certain limits its developments 
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are not discouraged by their government. They have an 
extensive inland and coasting trade. They trade by land 
with Russia, with Thibet, with Nipal, with Bhutan, with 
Burmah. They trade by sea with Japan, with Cochin- 
China, with Siam, with the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
with Netherlands India, with the British settlements in the 
straits of Malacca, and with British India. I have myself 
seen Chinese Junks or trading vessels in the port of Calcutta. 
This is true of the nation of which it is affirmed that a total 
interdict of commerce has been, time out of mind, its inflexi- 
ble policy; and upon this alleged fact is built a theory of 
public law which shall justify us in compelling them to trade 
with us against their will. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the foreign trade 
with China is shackled by many objectionable regulations ; but 
it is wholly overlooked that several of these find parallels in 
the regulations of European commerce. ‘The limitation of the 
foreign trade to the port of Canton is one of these ; but at the 
present moment the number of British ports into which East 
India goods can be imported, is limited to five or six, formerly 
to two, London and Liverpool, and more anciently to London 
alone, which was then the British Canton. The carrying on 
of the foreign intercourse of a commercial nature with the 
subordinate Government of the Canton Province through the 
medium of twelve Chinese traders denominated the Hong 
merchants, is another ground of complaint ; but this is merely a 
mercantile monopoly, and unfortunately mercantile monopolies 
are not peculiar to China. If there is a Chinese East India 
Company enjoying a monopoly of the foreign trade of the 
Empire, there are or have been English East India Companies, 
a Dutch East India Company, an Ostend East India Company, 
and other similar exemplifications of the wisdom of govern- 
ments in shackling the commerce of the nations they rule. 
Another matter of offence is that the form of representation to 
be employed by foreign traders in addressing the Chinese au- 
thorities, is that of humble supplication or petition ; but the form 
of petition is surely not alien either to British or American cus- 
tom, and in this country it seems doubtful whether the sove- 
reign people have the right even of petitioning their own chosen 
representatives and paid servants. Yet forsooth it is made a 
cause of war, that foreign traders, if they have any favor to ask, 
or any right to claim from the Chinese Government, must seek 
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it by petition and not by letter. This regulation is literally and 
gravely adduced as the primitive and efficient cause of the war, 
while at the same time it is admitted to be one of the vital and 
fundamental laws of the Chinese Empire. What right have 
any foreign traders to expect, what right has any foreign nation 
to demand at the point of the bayonet, that one of the vital 
and fundamental laws of a great Empire should be annulled 
to suit their caprice or convenience ? 

There are some sufficiently absurd regulations and insulting 
practices to which I do not know that any counterpart can be 
found in the regulations of European governments, such as 
the refusal to admit foreign traders within the walls of the city 
of Canton, the exclusion of women from the foreign factories, 
and the degrading epithets applied to foreigners. What then? 
Must we go to war to teach a nation good manners, or to un- 
teach it its absurdities? On the other hand, the Chinese 
government has commercial regulations which are in eminently 
favorable contrast with those of European governments. F'rom 
a regard to the physical and moral welfare of its own subjects, 
it prohibits both the culture of the poppy in China and the 
import of opium from abroad, while both the American and 
English governments derive a revenue from the import of spirit- 
uous liquors, and the British government of India employs all 
its vast powers and resources to extend the cultivation of the 
poppy in India to the neglect of more useful products, and for 
the sake of revenue to encourage the smuggling of opium into 
China. The Canton government, again, when there is a pres- 
sure on the means of subsistence amid the vast population of 
that province, has frequently invited the import. of rice free of 
duty. What acomment is this from a heathen nation upon 
the corn laws of Christian England ! 

But however invidious the restrictions on commerce in China 
and the contumelies inflicted on foreign traders, they must be 
regarded as the legitimate safeguards of a nation, justly jealous 
of its own independence and watchful against foreign intrusion. 
Mr. Adams admits that the Portuguese were, in the first instance, 
allowed to trade for several years at various ports, and that it 
was through their abuse of this privilege they were subsequently 
excluded: this free trade was permitted before the Portuguese 
had rendered any service to the Empire, which Mr. Adams 
assigns as a reason for the greater privileges that nation has 
enjoyed and for the cession to them of the island of Macao. 
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It is notorious also that the English, who never rendered any 
service to the Empire, originally traded at Amoy and other 
ports besides Canton. European trade and European per- 
sons were first admitted into China with great freedom, and it 
is only after experiencing the pernicious effects of the political 
proselytism of the Jesuits in China, and witnessing the com- 
mercial conquests and encroaching ambition of the English in 
India, that they have limited the foreign trade to one port and 
imposed other galling restrictions. Who will say, with their 
own experience for a guide and India before them for a warn- 
ing, that their fears are groundless ? 

This is one of the political facts having a direct bearing on 
the subject, to which Mr. Adams has made not the remotest 
allusion, although it furnishes at once an explanation and justi- 
fication of their jealous and exclusive policy. His political 
vision sees nothing but the ridiculous pretension of the Chinese 
to superiority over the rest of mankind, to which, with exagge- 
rated indignation, he is astonished that not only the proudest 
monarchs of Europe, but the most spirited, enlightened, and 
valorous nations of Christendom have submitted. But what is 
this pretension but another form of the national vanity with 
which under different manifestations we are all so familiar? 
The English, the French, the Germans, the Americans, are all 
and each in their own opinions the most thinking, the bravest, 
the wisest, or the freest people in the world; and- if the Chi- 
nese exhibit this national characteristic in a more obtrusive 
and offensive shape than we do, yet, as in other cases “ a fel- 
low feeling makes us wondrous kind,” the fellow feeling should, 
in this case, at least prevent us from waging or justifying a war 
against them, merely because they are a little more self-conceit- 
ed and vain-glorious than we are ourselves. It is surely not 
for such a cause that the peace of the world should be dis- 
turbed, and its disturbance justified by a Christian philosopher 
and a grave statesman and jurist. After all, however, it must 
be remembered that however insufferable the egotism of the 
Chinese, it has all the naturalness, simplicity, and force of a 
genuine feeling and of a perfectly honest conviction. They 
do not seek to convince others by any labored demonstration, 
nor are they angry with others for not admitting their preten- 
sions. Their pretensions have never come into collision with 
the self-importance of European nations, until the representa- 
tives of these nations stand on Chinese ground and ask com- 
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mercial favors, or seek to establish political connexions. Then 
and then only Macartney is cajoled into the performance of a 
quasi Kotou, and an Amherst is expelled with ignominy from 
the flowery land, because he would not knock under. 

I have thus, assuming Mr. Adams’s facts, shown that his 
principles cannot be maintained or applied to the present case; 
and admitting his principles, I have further shown that he has 
drawn on his imagination for his facts, and has deduced from 
admitted facts conclusions which they will not sustain. 

He has committed the cardinal mistake of confounding rights 
and duties of perfect and imperfect obligation, a distinction fully 
recognised by Vattel and Paley and other writers on public 
law and morals. Perfect rights and duties are such as can be 
enforced by positive sanctions ; imperfect, such as cannot. Of 
the latter description is the duty of children to their parents, 
which is enjoined equally by the law of nature and of God, 
but the neglect of which cannot be punished by human law. 
Why it cannot be punished by human law, I do not find that 
moralists have distinctly stated ; but the obvious reason is that 
love cannot be enforced: it must be free, willing, and sponta- 
neous or it eeases to exist. In like manner the law of universal 
love, the loving our neighbors as ourselves, on which Mr. Adams 
builds the obligation of commercial intercourse between nations, 
is a duty that from its very nature cannot be enforced, nor its 
neglect punished. Inthe case of two nations, of which the 
one desires commercial intercourse with the other, which the 
latter is willing to grant only on obnoxious conditions, the 
only alternative is to decline the trade or to submit to the con- 
ditions, just as if the case were between two individuals. ‘This 
resolves the whole matter, and leaves it without a shadow of 
difficulty. It establishes the law of Christian benevolence, 


recognises the freedom and independence of nations, removes. 


all pretext for war on commercial grounds, and prevents vio- 
lence and the justification of violence in any form. There is 
one other remedy besides war, and that is a peaceful with- 
drawal from degrading intercourse. We have no right to force 
our commerce upon a nation, under conditions which they will 
not recognise, any more than they have to impose conditions on 
us, which are offensive to our honor and self-respect. Rights 
are equal; and when there is such a wide difference, mutual 
avoidance is the only course that can be justly and honorably 
pursued. 
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We have hitherto considered only the reasons assigned for 
the war between Great Britain and China, by the American 
defender of the British policy. Those reasons have been 
weighed in the scale of national rights, of international law, and 
of Christian morality ; they have been compared with known 
and admitted facts, and in every respect they have been found 
wanting. ‘They will not bear the scrutiny to which they have 
been subjected, and must be regarded as the crude speculations 
of an originally vigorous but eccentric mind which does not 
shrink from grappling with any subject, but which sometimes 
passes beyond its proper orbit and touches questions that elude 
its hasty grasp. We have now to inquire into the causes of 
the war alleged by the belligerent powers, and the probable 
reasons that have influenced both in the course of policy which 
they have respectively pursued. 

In this view of the case, our attention is first drawn to the 
fact, that the English do not rest the vindication of their policy 
on any of the grounds indicated by Mr. Adams. 'They do 
not appeal to the law of nature and of nature’s God, and to 
the first principles of the rights of nations. ‘They do not quote 
any precept of the code of Christian morals, and, upon the 
authority of a religion with which the Chinese are unacquaint- 
ed, claim a right to commercial intercourse which they with- 
hold. ‘They do not claim the right to prescribe to that people 
the regulation of their municipal concerns, or the nature and 
extent of the political and commercial intercourse which they 
shall hold with foreigners. They do not complain of the 
supercilious demeanor of the Chinese towards foreign govern- 
ments, of the humiliation of performing the Kotou before the 
Emperor or of petitioning the provincial authorities, of the 
limitation of the foreign trade to Canton or of the interdiction 
of the opium traffic, of the exclusion of foreign trade from the 
city of Canton or of women from the foreign factories, or 
lastly, of the opprobrious or contemptuous language ap- 
plied to foreigners in Chinese edicts. The English, especi- 
ally in their public affairs, are essentially a practical people, and 
look more to things than to words and forms. Of all the nations 
in the world, they are the least entitled, and I should hope, the 
least disposed, to appeal either to the law or the gospel, the 
law of nations or the gospel of Christ, as the standard of 
their requisitions from the Chinese ; for, in pursuing their Eastern 
career, none have more daringly, more systematically, or more 
successfully, trampled upon both. ‘To describe them as acting 
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from such enlarged, philanthropic, and Christian principles, is 
to assign to them a merit which they do not claim; or rather it 
is to accuse them of a degree of hypocrisy with which I do not 
find that they are justly chargeable. ‘There are indeed scarce- 
ly any limits to the inconsistencies of which nations even more 
than individuals will be guilty; but let us not make things 
worse than they are. They do not pretend to conquer and 
govern India for the good of the natives of that country. 
They do not pretend to seek the commerce of China for the 
mutual and equal benefit of the English and Chinese. They 
have strictly national, that is, selfish objects; they seek to pro- 
mote strictly national interests, to vindicate national honor, and 
avenge national wrongs; and they leave it to others to base 
their policy on the high and generous motives, which, with an 
amusing Utopianism, have been gratuitously ascribed to them 
by an aged and practical politician. Nowhere will such mo- 
tives appear more incredible and preposterous than in India 
where the Eastern policy of England is best understood and 
appreciated. 

When we inquire into the causes of the war assigned by 
the British government itself, we experience the want of a 
formal declaration of hostilities, which, according to the law of 
nations, is an indispensable preliminary. Grotius says, “ that 
according to the law of nations, two things are required to make 
a war solemn or in due form; Ist, that on both sides it should 
be by authority of the sovereign ; 2dly, that it should be ac- 
companied with certain formalities. ‘These formalities consist 
in the demand of a just satisfaction, and in a declaration of 
war at least on the part of him who attacks, defensive war re- 
quiring no declaration.” This formal declaration is required, 
for the information of the state against which it is made; and 
it is also necessary for a nation to publish the declaration of 
war, for the instruction and direction of its own subjects; but 
it is still further required by the laws of nations to make known 
the declaration of war to neutral powers, for the purpose of 
acquainting them with the justificative reasons which warrant, 
and'the cause which obliges, the nation in question to take arms. 
I notice the absence of this important declaration, because it is 
pronounced necessary by writers on the law of nations, and 
because so much stress has been laid by the defender of the 
war on an observance of the requisitions of that law. If that 
law is to be the rule, it should be the rule not for one party 
only, but for both parties. Failing this authoritative document, 
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declaratory of the causes of the war and the motives of the 
invading party, we must have recourse to the unauthenticated, 
but, it is. believed, correctly reported explanations of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in Parliament, and to the Proclamations 
issued by Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries in China. With 
regard to the latter, it is to be remarked, that those issued at 
the commencement of hostilities possess a peculiar and unusual 
character, professing to distinguish between the people and 
government of China, and still further between the Imperial 
government and the Provincial government of Canton. The 
English announce that they have come with purposes of peace 
towards the people of China, whom they exhort to separate 
themselves from the injurious proceedings of their rulers, pro- 
mising them in that case safety and protection. ‘They further 
announce that they have not come with purposes of hostility 
towards the Imperial government, but only desire to submit to 
the Eniperor for redress their complaints against the injustice 
and insults of the Provincial government, whose conduct alone 
has produced the necessity for the demonstrations about to take 
place. ‘This proclamation is almost immediately followed by 
the seizure and occupation of the island of Chusan, accom- 
panied by the resistance and consequent slaughter of many of 
the inhabitants. It is vain to attempt to lay down moral ruies 
for the regulation of the conduct of enemies towards each other 
in a state of war, mutual enmity and war being in themselves 
radically and practically immoral and irreligious. It would be 
as reasonable to prescribe moral rules for the perpetration of 
any of the crimes which the more general consent of mankind 
has denounced, such as murder, rape, robbery, and arson. I 
disclaim, therefore, all such intention; but those who appeal 
to the sword may be tried by the rules which they themselves 
lay down ; and it is certainly deemed among the least honor- 
able of the devices of war, to attempt by active means to se- 
duce subjects to betray their country. This is what is done in 
the British proclamation, in which the people of China, while 
their country is invaded, are invited to remain neutral or rather 
to codperate with the invaders. What right has a foreign and 
hostile government to assume that the people of China have 
interests and sympathies distinct from those of their government, 
or that the conduct of the Provincial government is not sus- 
tained by the Imperial government from which it derives all its 
powers? ‘To attack a government is to attack the people who 
live freely and voluntarily under its authority ; and to attack a 
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subordinate government is to attack ‘the supreme government 
to which it is subject ; and any proceeding founded on a different 
assumption is incompatible not only, as Vattel states, with the laws 
of a pure conscience, but with the recognised and legitimate modes 
of warfare. ‘This proceeding involves a still more direct viola- 
tion of the provisions of international law applicable to the state 
of war. Vattel states that “if he, who enters a country with 
an army kept in strict discipline, declares to the inhabitants 
that he does not come as an enemy, that he will commit no 
violence, and will acquaint the sovereign with the cause of his 
coming, the inhabitants are not to attack him; and should they 
offer at any such thing, he has a right to chastise them. But 
he is not to be admitted into any fortresses, nor can he properly 
demand entrance.” It is clear from this that the peaceful in- 
tentions avowed by the English and their simultaneous forcible 
occupation of Chusan are inconsistent with each other and with 
the law of nations applied to belligerents ; and I repeat that it 
is proper to adduce these violations of that law, because its 
principles have been expressly appealed to as the standard and 
justification of their measures. 

We have still, however, to seek for the causes of the war 
assigned by the government of Great Britain; and these may 
be briefly stated to be insults offered to its dignity, and losses 
inflicted on its subjects, for which it demands reparation and 
indemnification. ‘I'he losses were those occasioned by the de- 
struction of opium belonging to British merehants, amounting 
in value to about ten millions of dollars, and the insults con- 
sisted in detaining as prisoners at Canton the whole body of 
British merchants, with the British superintendent of trade who 
had voluntarily come from Macao and joined his countrymen 
in their difficulties, and subjecting them to various severities, 
indignities, and threats, with a view to compel them to surren- 
der the opium in question for the express purpose of being 
destroyed. ‘There is no doubt of the main facts embraced in 
these allegations. The opium did belong to British merchants ; 
their persons and that of the superintendent of trade were for- 
cibly detained for the purpose of extorting the surrender of the 
opium ; and when surrendered, it was destroyed by the act and 
under the authority of the Chinese government. If these facts 
covered the whole case, they would, according to the ordinary 
principles that regulate the intercourse of nations, justify the 
hostile measures adopted by the British government. Accord- 
ing to those principles, subjects or citizens owe allegiance to the 
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governments to which they stand in that relation, and in return 
they are entitled to protection in person and property. If a 
foreign government lawlessly and unjustly injures them in either 
or in both respects, their own government is bound as far as 
possible to obtain redress. It is well known also, that the 

sons of ambassadors are held peculiarly sacred. But the facts 
adduced do not constitute the whole case; for, in the first 
place, the superintendent of trade was not an ambassador, did 
not sustain the representative character, was never recognised 
by the Chinese government in any other way than as a com- 
mercial agent of the British government, was consequently 
entitled only to the immunities of a consul, and, moreover, 
without being apprehended or even sought by the Chinese 
authorities, he of his own accord placed himself in the pre- 
dicament that entailed on him the treatment to which he was 
subjected in common with others with whom he gallantly re- 
solved to link his own fate. For any mal-treatment of him, 
therefore, in his official capacity, the Chinese government can- 
not be justly held answerable. In the second place, the 
superintendent of trade, by the step which he took, however 
personally honorable, identified himself with those who were 
believed by the Chinese authorities to have grossly and perse- 
veringly violated their laws by engaging in the opium smuggling 
trade. ‘That many of those imprisoned had thus violated the 
laws of China in the most systematic manner, there can be no 
doubt ; that all had done so is notsoclear ; for there appear to 
have been some exceptions to the general corruption and degra- 
dation of the mercantile character. And here, as far as I can 
judge, is the single blot which attaches to the proceedings of 
the Chinese government in this matter, that of confounding the 
innocent with the guilty; but in such a summary transaction, 
how could they discriminate between them ? and even towards 
the guilty their proceedings were lenient. For, in the third 
place, they offered their prisoners supplies of food which were 
contemptuously rejected, and confined them only in one of the 
foreign factories which had ample accommodations. The 
single demand of the Chinese authorities was that, opium being 
contraband, that quantity of it which the British merchants 
had previously admitted to be in their possession should be 
forthwith surrendered for destruction. ‘This cannot be deemed 
a measure of extreme severity. ‘They held in custody a body 
of confessed smugglers, and all they required was, that the 
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article in which they had been unlawfully trafficking should be 
surrendered ; and when this was obtained, they were one and 
all allowed to depart without molestation. When we look at 
the punishment of smuggling in European countries, which 
falls on the person as well as on the property of the smuggler, 
the conduct of the Chinese authorities must be acquitted of 
harshness. In the fourth place, the opium having been confis- 
cated solely for the purpose of destruction, and having been in 
fact destroyed, the right of the Chinese government so to de- 
stroy it is equally indisputable. Any other assumption is the 
most monstrous that a civilized government can well be con- 
ceived to make; and yet the claim for indemnification, which is 
one of the declared objects of the war, must be founded upon 
a denial of this right. On Chinese soil, and consequently with- 
in the jurisdiction of Chinese laws, certain persons are found, 
who admit to the Chinese authorities that they are in possession, 
within the limits of the Chinese waters, of an enormous amount 
of prohibited and smuggled goods. ‘They are seized, and for 
the sake of liberty and safety they are induced to surrender the 
goods which are immediately destroyed, to prevent the public 
and private evils which a truly paternal government perceives 
would arise from their consumption. But the government 
which recognises as subjects those who have been notoriously 
and avowedly implicated in this extensive system of smuggling, 
takes up their cause, demands reparation for the detention of 
their persons, and restitution of an equivalent for their goods, 
and wages war to enforce these astounding claims! And this 
is done in the face of Europe and America, and a universal 
burst of indignation has not followed! Nay, statesmen, law- 
yers, and orators, friends of religion and virtue and liberty, of 
the rights of human nature and of nations, are found, who 
cheer the aggressor on, and wish him God-speed, and gravely 
quote precepts of Christian morality to encourage him in this 
Holy War in defence of smuggling and smugglers, and against 
a government and a nation who have shown themselves sin- 
cerely anxious to escape from the moral contamination, as well 
as the political degradation, which European commerce would 
inflict! Can such things be, and not excite our special won- 
der? Are these, alas! the boasted triumphs of civilization and 
Christianity, — of European as opposed to Asiatic civilization, 
—of Christianity as opposed to idolatry, polytheism, and 
Buddhism ? I denounce such civilization and such Christianity, 
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which must be reformed altogether, before they can truly de- 
serve such worthy names. 

Do I then accuse the English government of carrying on a 
war, which they know or believe to be unjust? I have no 
such intention. The cases in human affairs, in which wrong is 
deliberately and knowingly planned and executed, are, I believe, 
fewer than appearances would at first warrant us in supposing. 
Men first, by various processes and under different influences, 
become convinced that evil is good and that wrong is right, 
and then they work out the evil purpose and the wrong act, 
believing them to be good and right. ‘The processes and in- 
fluences, by which the British government has been in this 
instance led astray are, I think, not difficult to be traced; but 
they can here be only briefly indicated. ‘To conceive justly 
on this and other similar subjects, it is necessary to disabuse 
our minds of the somewhat superstitious notions, attached to 
the regulation of national concerns in peace or war. When 
we say that England is at war with China, the idea presented 
to the mind and commonly received is, that the entire popula- 
tion of that country, although not engaged in direct hostilities, 
takes an active interest in favor of the war, while in fact com- 
paratively few take any interest in it; of these a large propor- 
tion are opposed to it; and the majority of the nation neither 
know nor care anything respecting it. When we say that the 
government of Great Britain has declared war against China, 
the idea presented to the mind and commonly received is, that 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, or at least the entire body of the 
responsible ministers of the crown, or if not all, at least those 
ministers of the crown who constitute the cabinet, have calmly 
and fully investigated the question involved in the controversy 
between the two nations, and have deliberately pronounced on 
the necessity and justice of the war; whereas the fact most 
probably has been, that the Cabinet in a matter not directly 
connected with European, domestic, or party politics, was wholly 
guided by the individual judgment of the Secretary of State for 
foreign affairs. This analysis might be carried further, and 
the question of peace or war be found to have been determined 
by some clerk of the Foreign Office, to whom the Chinese 
department is assigned, and from whom the noble Foreign 
Secretary, immersed in discussions of nearer and deeper interest, 
may have received all his impressions of the points in dispute. 
All I mean to show by these remarks is, that the most important 
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affairs of a nation are often, perhaps most frequently, perhaps 
also under existing political arrangements necessarily, deter- 
mined, not by the grave consideration and united wisdom of 
many, but by the unaided judgment of one, whether a Secretary 
of State or a Secretary of State’s clerk ; and that there is noth- 
ing improbable in itself, nor impertinent to the matter in hand, 
to assume that that individual, in giving an impulse to the 
national councils in favor of war with the Chinese, was ill-in- 
formed and misguided. ‘This assumption affords, in my opin- 
ion, the true explanation of the unjust war which England is 
now blindly waging against China. 

It is not sufficient, however, to establish the abstract liability 
of a single mind to mistake from want of information, or to 
prejudice from interested influence. It is necessary to show, 
and it may be shown by undoubted facts, that the English 
government has for centuries past voluntarily deprived itself of 
the opportunity of acquiring a correct knowledge of its rela- 
tions with the Chinese, and of the proper mode, consistently 
with its own honor, of conducting negotiations with that govern- 
ment ; that in consequence a want of information, leading to 
the most fatal mistakes, laid the foundation of the present difficul- 
ties; and that from their commencement a deeply interested 
and most pernicious influence has been in operation on the 
British councils to foster hostilities. 

Mr. Adams has committed an error of much less consequence 
than others into which he has fallen in connexion with this sub- 
ject, in stating that among the expedients to which the British gov- 
ernment resorted, to escape from the alleged degradation of the 
terms on which alone the trade with the Chinese could be 
conducted, was that of granting a monopoly of the trade toa 
company of merchants. This was no escape; for it was still 
English men and merchants that reconciled themselves to 
unworthy compliances ; it was still the English flag that was 
degraded ; it was still English honor that was tarnished, if there 
was degradation and dishonor to Englishmen in complying with 
the established regulations of a foreign government, any more 
than to citizens of the United States who for the last half 
century have peaceably and obediently traded with China, under 
precisely the same conditions and restrictions. Such a reason for 
granting the monopoly was never before assigned by friend or foe 
of the East India Company ; and in point of fact the monopoly 
of the China trade was created by the same charters from the 
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Crown and the same acts of Parliament, by which the entire 
trade to the East of the Cape of Good Hope was bestowed on 
the India Company; and it was never contemplated as a 
means of escape from the alleged degrading conditions of the 
China trade. But observe one of the effects of the monopoly, 
to which Mr. Adams has not adverted. It had the direct 
effect not only of excluding the majority of the English people 
from a profitable trade, but also of excluding the English 
government itself from almost all practical experience of 
Chinese institutions, the principles of Chinese policy, and the 
rules and forms of official and diplomatic intercourse with the 
Chinese government. ‘The monopoly existed from about the 
year 1600, when it was established, to the year 1833, when it 
was abolished, with few and short intervals of free trade; and 
during that long period the public and official intercourse with 
China was conducted in the name, by the authority, and through 
the agents of the East India Company, with the exception 
of the two Royal Embassies of 1792 and 1816, which, although 
headed by two noblemen directly appointed by the crown, 
were efficiently organized only by the aid and codperation of 
experienced servants of the East India Company, who derived 
all their knowledge of the Chinese Janguage, character, and 
manners from long residence at Canton. Whether diplomacy 
be regarded as a science or an art, there is no science or art 
that is more purely conventional; and the rules of official in- 
tercourse between two nations like the English and Chinese, 
wide as the poles asunder in respect not only of distance but of 
institutions, character, interests, and policy, must necessarily be 
the mere creatures of convention. But conventional rules 
satisfactory to both parties can be established only as the 
result of mutual compromise and long experience ; and when 
the English government created the monopoly of the East 
India Company and debarred themselves from that systematic 
official intercourse which would have sprung up under a dif- 
ferent state of things between the two governments, they not 
only entailed on their successors ignorance and inexperience, 
but in that ignorance and inexperience they sowed the seeds, 
of which the fruits are now reaped in contention and bloodshed. 
It is true that when the monopoly ceased, the English govern- 
ment might and did employ the experience acquired by the 
servants of the East India Company ; but the rules for the 
intercourse between two bodies of mercantile monopolists, 
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English East India Directors or their supercargoes, and Chinese 
Hong merchants, were not a fit standard for the intercourse 
between two nations or their representatives ; and in the mean 
time the Chinese had discovered the danger of recognising the 
English in any other than a mercantile capacity and the 
necessity of recognising them even in that capacity only under 
the strictest regulations. In the monopoly of the East India 
Company, then, and the consequences clearly deducible from 
it, we have the primary cause of the estrangement and misun- 
derstanding between the two governments. 

The effect of this state of things became apparent as soon 
as the monopoly was abolished, and the English government 
attempted to regulate the trade of its own subjects with China 
and to enter into direct communication with the Chinese au- 
thorities. ‘The primary cause of the war already mentioned 
had remained dormant and in abeyance, but it now became 
efficient and operative. ‘The Chinese authorities, as Mr. 
Adams correctly states, had distinctly intimated the necessity 
of providing some other medium of communication on questions 
of trade, when the functions of the East India Company’s super- 
cargoes should be superseded ; and accordingly, in conformity 
with the act abolishing the company’s monopoly, certain “ su- 
perintendents of the trade of British subjects in China” were 
appointed by the Crown, — a measure of unquestionable expe- 
diency and propriety, corresponding with the appointment of 
consuls to other countries. ‘The second measure was to create 
a court for the administration of justice to British subjects 
resident in China, over which the superintendents of trade at 
Canton should preside. ‘This measure, the creation of a court 
of justice by the authority of the English Crown on the Chinese 
soil, and without the permission of the Chinese government 
asked or received, was contrary to all precedent and principle, 
and was happily not persisted in. It therefore occasioned no 
difficulty with the Chinese ; but it affords an appropriate illus- 
tration of the spirit of overbearing assumption that was at work 
and seeking vent, and of the amount of common sense and 
knowledge “of international law that was employed by the 
English government in regulating the trade of its subjects with 
China under the new condition of things. The third measure 
affords an additional illustration of the same qualities, proposing, 
as it did, to impose duties in the port of Canton, by the author- 
ity of the British Crown, on ships and goods of British subjects 
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trading to China, for the purpose of defraying the expenses, 
attending the appointment of superintendents of trade and 
the establishment of a court of justice. "This measure also was 
found impracticable and abandoned. What would Americans 
think of a British order in council, establishing a British court 
of justice in New York, and another imposing a duty on the 
entry into that port of British goods and shipping? Or what 
would Englishmen think of the ‘American government announc- 
ing such measures to be carried into effect in the port of Lon- 
don? Yet these very measures were formally adopted and 
directed to be carried into effect by the superintendents of 
British trade in Canton; and although subsequently relin- 
quished, they display the combined ignorance and arrogance 
that prevailed in the British councils at the commencement of the 
present difficulties, and to which those difficulties may be clearly 
traced.. ‘The next step made this still more apparent. ‘The 
superintendents proceeded to their destination with instructions 
from their government, to the effect that the chief superinten- 
dent should announce his arrival at Canton by letter, instead of 
petition, addressed and forwarded direct to the viceroy of Can- 
ton, instead of being communicated through the Hong mer- 
chants. Now the superintendents, including their chief, claimed 
to act in no other or higher capacity than that of superinten- 
dents of trade ; and it is admitted to be one of the fundamental 
laws of the empire that all communications on trade at the 
port of Canton should pass through the Hong merchants. 
What folly and presumption, then, for the English government 
summarily, abruptly, peremptorily, without discussion, and with- 
out an attempt to gain the concession by amicable means, to 
claim the abrogation of a fundamental law of the Chinese 
government ! The letter was of course refused at every point, 
except by the Hong merchants to whom it was not entrusted, 
and the affair terminated by the display of a British naval force 
in the Canton river, by the authoritative suspension of the 
British trade with China, by the expulsion or flight of the 
superintendents from Canton, and by the almost immediate 
death of the chief superintendent at Macao. The insults and 
indignities offered to the chief superintendent, to the British 
merchants, and to the British nation, on this occasion, were so 
numerous and great, that the strongest desires were excited for 
retaliation and revenge ; but the ground on which the instruc- 
tions of the British government to the superintendents rested, 
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and on which the chief superintendent acted, was so clearly 
untenable that no public notice was taken of the unfortunate 
transaction. ‘This collision undoubtedly paved the way for the 
hostilities that are now raging; but it will be observed that it 
originated in causes for which the Chinese government cannot 
justly be held accountable, and that it was far more sinned 
against than sinning, unless it be a sin in a nation to maintain 
its own independence and enforce its own laws on its own 
soil, against the pretensions of an insolent foreign intruder. It 
illustrates the position which I adduced it to establish, that the 
English government, without deliberately purposing wrong, 
has been, since 1833, groping its way in an unknown path, and 
that this almost incredible ignorance, with the arrogance which 
is its usual accompaniment, has entered in an important degree 
into the causes of the war. : 

The next collision was that which originated in the opium 
traffic and which has led to actual hostilities. We have 
already gone into the details of this affair, and it will have been 
seen that the superintendent of British trade at Canton identi- 
fied himself with those who had been apprehended and were 
detained as smugglers by the Chinese government ; and that the 
British government, by demanding indemnification for their 
losses as one of the objects of the war, has identified itself with 
the same class. In the case of the superintendent, we may 
suppose a chivalrous feeling that induced him to incur risk in 
his own person to save the lives of his countrymen; but he 
not only sought to save their lives, but further compromised his 
office by pledging the honor of his government for the restitution 
of their property. His duty was, without pledge or stipulation 
of any kind, to call upon his countrymen, for the sake of liberty 
and life, to surrender property, the mere possession of which 
was a clear and direct violation of Chinese laws. ‘The British 
government disowned the act of its agent, and refused to admit 
its liability to the original holders of the opium, which it was 
perfectly entitled to do, because he had not only acted without 
authority, but he had exercised a very questionable discretion 
in such a manner as to degrade the character of his govern- 
ment and to identify it with the protection of smuggling. 
The British government, however, not only denied its own lia- 
bility, but has sought to impose that liability on the Chinese 
government, and has volunteered all its powers in the most 
hostile form, to enforce this liability in favor of the original 
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holders of the opium. 'The only language consistent with the 
facts, into which this conduct can be interpreted, is that the 
Chinese government shall not be permitted to administer its 
own laws, against English smugglers of opium, and that if it 
presumes to administer them, the English government will hold 
it answerable for the consequences. It is inconceivable that any 
government would advance a proposition so outrageous, either in 
doctrine or in practice ; and to escape from such an interpretation 
my first supposition is that which I have already suggested, that 
there is an extreme want of information in the British councils, 
respecting the real facts and bearings of the question. But 
there is another explanation which the very nature of the case 
supplies, and that is, that very powerful and wide-spread inter- 
ests and influences have been employed to mystify and misrep- 
resent the question, and to make the worse appear the better 
reason ; and that the British Secretary of State for foreign affairs, 
or his clerk in the Chinese department, originally ill-informed 
and inexperienced respecting this new branch of international 
relations, and excited and indignant at the unavenged insults 
received in the person of Lord Napier, was exceedingly open 
to such misrepresentations and influences. In order to indicate 
the sources of these misrepresentations and influences, it is 
necessary only to remind you that almost all the mercantile 
houses at Canton are engaged in the opium trade, either on 
their own account or as consignees; that at Singapore, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay the speculators in opium, or the 
lenders to speculators on the security of opium shipped through 
their agency, are found in almost every class of society, Eng- 
lishmen, Hindoos, Mussulmans, Armenians, Parsees, and Jews ; 
that the monopoly of the growth, manufacture, and sale of 
opium in India by the East India Company, for export to 
China, yields a most important item of revenue to the East 
India Company’s government, which the stoppage of the smug- 
gling trade would entirely annihilate ; that all these opium 
monopolists, opium speculators, advancers of capital on opium 
securities, and opium consignees, living, moving, and having 
their being in the opium trade, have extensive and powerful 
connexions among the merchant-princes and politicians of 
Great Britain, many of whom are probably by a direct interest 
connected with the trade; and that the East India Company 
in particular, to whom the opium trade is so important, is a 
constituent element in the government of the British Empire, 
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a separate department of state for East India affairs, — mis- 
shapen, indeed, and deformed in every feature, ill-contrived and 
ill-executed, as an instrument of government, corrupt, corrupt- 
ing, and vile in all its uses, 

Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum — 


but only therefore the better fitted and the more likely to 
employ its influence, in order to excite an unjust war for the 
perpetuation of a smuggling trade of which its monopoly is the 
foundation stone. When to all this is added that the public 
countenance given by the British Indian government to the 
opium trade, the corrupt connivance at it of the officers of the 
Canton government, and the long familiarity with its details of 
the entire mercantile community of India and China, have 
blunted the perception of its radical illegality, and caused it to 
be conducted for many years past with almost all the open- 
ness and frankness of a perfectly regular traffic, at the very 
mouth of the Canton river, and almost under the eye of the 
Chinese government, it will readily be perceived how naturally 
the opium traders would come to practise a deception, first 
upon themselves, and then upon others; would regard a drug, 
the sale of which was anxiously pushed by their own govern- 
ment which they respect, and only verbally prohibited by a 
foreign government which they despise, as a commodity of 
legitimate trade, resent any attack upon it or upon themselves 
on account of it, as a violation of their rights as British subjects, 
and without any pretence or affectation, and with all the vehe- 
mence of a just indignation at the seizure of their persons and 
the destruction of their property, claim the protection of their 
own government against the acts of the Chinese government, 
which in fact was only just becoming awake to the enormity 
of the evil that foreign cupidity and native corruption had 
produced, and which now probably for the first time had hon- 
estly and earnestly, at whatever cost and at all risks, determined 
to extirpate the destructive gangrene from the body politic. 
The imperfect information and experience of the British gov- 
ernment in Chinese questions prevented it from detecting the 
obvious fallacy, couched in these reclamations, it was just in the 
temper to lend a ready ear to the demand for redress, and war 
accordingly ensued. 

This view of the real causes of the war would be incom- 
plete, without an attempt to estimate the probable motives that 
influenced the Chinese government, in pursuing the course of 
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policy which it has adopted towards the English. _ It is impos- 
sible for us to think exactly as a Chinese does of English poli- 
tics and policy in the East; but provided our ideas are based 
upon undoubted facts, the danger of error would seem to be 
wholly on one side. From the absence of all personal and 
national interest in our minds, there is no danger of our exag- 
gerating the weight of notorious facts; but on the contrary, it 
is probable that we shall view objects dimly, which appear 
with great vividness to Chinese perceptions, and that.we shall 
think feebly and tamely of acts and circumstances which ex- 
cite, alarm, and inflame the Chinese mind, and are fitted to 
call forth all its energies. If we are sure of our facts, then, 
we know on which side a deficiency may be found, and an 
allowance should be made. 

Mr. Adams has dwelt with just and virtuous indignation on 
the religious principle of the Muhammadan nations, that it is their 
duty to propagate their religion by the sword ; on the impious 
pretended vision of Constantine, who first inscribed this cruel, 
absurd, and unnatural principle on the holy banners of the 
meek and lowly Jesus; on the presumptuous gift in 1445 by 
Pope Nicholas V. of the kingdom of Guinea and all its negro 
inhabitants to the king of Portugal ; and on the similar presump- 
tuous gift in 1493 by Pope Alexander VI. of the entire west- 
ern hemisphere to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. In each 
of these cases, proselytism was the professed object, —con- 
quest, conquest by the sword, was the motto, the maxim, the 
means, the sole law by which power and territory acquired 
were retained and employed. England, to whatever pur- 
pose she may hereafter employ her power in the East, has 
not had proselytism for her professed object ; but her career 
has been a career of conquest, of conquest by the sword, or 
rather of conquest by force and fraud combined, conquest under 
the most insidious devices, and by the most flagitious means, — 
conquest, which, equally with the daring and insulting assump- 
tions of Muhammad and Constantine, of Nicholas V. and Alex- 
ander VI., has unblushingly trampled on and outraged the 
rights of nature and the laws of nations, the principles of re- 
ligion and the precepts of morality. Englishmen, a little more 
than two centuries ago, entered a mighty empire as humble 
traders, seeking only commercial objects, praying only for com- 
mercial privileges, desiring only to build commercial fac- 
tories and to make commercial exchanges. ‘T'hey were pro- 
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foundly convinced that commerce is among the natural rights 
and duties of men, and that there is no other way by which 
men can so much contribute to the comfort and well-being of 
one another as by commerce or mutual exchanges of equiva- 
lents. Englishmen are now the Lords Paramount of that 
empire ; and with the sword in their hands and the words of 
peace on their lips, they give the law to one hundred and fifty 
millions of human beings, who crouch or writhe beneath their 
power. Js the lesson to be derived from these facts to be lost on 
the world? It is somewhat late in the day, —it is stale, flat, 
and unprofitable, — to talk of Constantine, who was a lie, and 
whose spirit and image have passed, as all lies must, into oblivion 
or contempt; of Muhammad, whose followers have lost the 
power to be intolerant, and who instead of persecuting others 
find it difficult to retain what they possess; of Nicholas and 
Alexander, giving away countries and continents which were 
not theirs, when those continents have taken the law into 
their own hands, and have rejected the authority both of Kings 
and Kaisars, of Popes and Posey’ Protegées. But the power 
of England in the East is still rampant, going on conquering 
and to conquer ; to-day subverting one dynasty and to-morrow. 
another; this year adding one province and the next another 
to its vast empire ; in 1839 invading and taking possession of 
a kingdom which seemed placed beyond the reach of its 
ambition, and in 1841 invading and threatening an empire still 
more inaccessible and containing more than three hundred mil- 
lions of people. Let it not be supposed that China, shut out or 
shut in from intercourse with the world by the great wall of 
her own narrow and contracted policy, is ignorant of the 
mighty political movements that have been going on in her 
neighborhood, raising England, already a first rate European 
power, to the command and influence of a first rate Asiatic power 
also. The Crown of England losing an empire in the West 
has gained a new empire in the East, but it has been gained 
in the name and by the arms of a company of merchants, the 
same company whose servants have been the sole or chief me- 
dium of communication with the Chinese functionaries at Can- 
ton, to whom they have been proud to parade the power and 
authority, the grandeur and might, of the conquering traders 
whom they owned as masters. If this source of information 
were wanting, Russia sustains not only commercial but polit- 


ical and diplomatic relations to China, and she takes care, of 
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course from purely friendly and benevolent motives, to keep 
her neighbor fully acquainted with the progress of English 
domination in India, and under present circumstances to en- 
courage her in resistance to English pretensions and claims. 
Still further, Thibet, constituting the table land to the north of 
India, is a dependency of the Chinese empire; Nipal and 
Bhutan to the north and east of Bengal are its tributaries; and 
Assam, a recent conquest of the British from the Burmese, is 
actually conterminous with Yunnan, the most westerly province 
of China. ‘The Chinese government, therefore, labors under no 
want of information, regarding the gradual and all-absorbing 
encroachments of English power, and its acts prove that it is 
fully alive to the danger, and is determined to guard against it. 
Hence its avoidance of diplomatic intercourse with the English 
and others, except on conditions which recognise their own 
superiority, and establish the relation of lord and vassal, Russia 
alone having, it would appear, succeeded in allaying the well- 
founded jealousy of the Chinese government, and in securing 
equal terms of intercourse. Hence the limitation of the ports 
of traffic to one, contrary to the original custom of the empire, 
and the imposition of the various forms, regulations, and restric- 
tions that have proved most offensive to foreigners. And 
hence also the alleged and not improbable intrigues of the 
Chinese government, against the interests and influence of the 
English government, at the courts of Nipal, of Burmah, of 
Siam, and of Cochin China, leading in the case of the two 
former, in combination with other causes, since the commence- 
ment of the present misunderstanding with China, to the most 
unfriendly demonstrations which have threatened and portended 
an early open rupture with both. We view all the facts belong- 
ing to this case, both those which tend to inspire the suspicions 
and fears of the Chinese government, and those which prove 
the existence of its suspicions and fears, separately and uncon- 
nectedly ; and it is with some hesitation, although with a high 
degree of moral probability, that we deduce the effect from the 
cause, and infer the cause from the effect. But if we could 
take in the whole scope of Eastern politics from the point of 
view in which they are regarded by a Chinese statesman or 
cabinet minister, how different would be the effect on our 
minds! The haughty dictation of Napoleon’s upstart govern- 
ment to ancient and venerated dynasties, his self-aggrandizing 
policy, ever demanding~heavy sacrifices, and never satisfied 
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with the humblest compliances, constitute but a feeble analogy 
to the career of England in the East at the present day ; and 
if we could read the thoughts and schemes of emperors not yet 
subdued, of kings still struggling in the toils that have been 
spread for them, and of princes and nobles and people _pros- 
trate before their foreign conquerors, we should witness numer- 
ous exemplifications of all the virtues which nations have 
agreed, perhaps on false and imperfect principles, but which 
nations, however mistakingly, have agreed most to honor, — 
royal pride and self-reliance amid new ‘and unheard of difficul- 
ties, with a just indignation at the insolent dictation of foreign 
marauders, — the loyal attachment and self-sacrificing devotion 
of nobles to their sovereign and their country,— and the pa- 
triotism of all classes bravely fighting and dying cheerfully for 
national independence and for a national government, for na- 
tional Jaws and national institutions. 

It will be observed that the Chinese government has been 
compelled to place itself in this repulsive attitude towards the 
English government, by causes wholly irrespective of the 
opium trade; but that trade has added several new and most 
offensive features to the system of English policy. It has been 
seen that the British superintendent of trade openly espoused 
the cause of opium smuggling and smugglers, and that the 
British government has ‘literally, although perhaps blindly, 
engaged in war to defend them and to obtain reimbursement 
of their losses. What can the Chinese government think of 
this, but as a formal interference with, and direct attack upon, 
its municipal laws and institutions, by a foreign government 
countenancing its lawless subjects? Again, the British gov- 
ernment of India holds the monopoly of opium in its own 
hands, derives a revenue of about two millions sterling annual- 
ly from that source, and with that view not only stimulates 
the production by every means in its power, but in its opium fac- 
tories and under the inspection of its own servants, carefully 
adapts the qualities of the drug, and even the very form in 
which it is packed, to the demands of the Chinese market ; and 
when through any unforeseen occurrence or mal-arrangement 
loss accrues to the smuggler, it compensates him for that loss, 
as it has recently done within my own knowledge, under Lord 
Auckland’s administration of the affairs of India, in order to 
encourage the smuggler to the prosecution of this prohibited 
traffic. All this is known to the Chinese government; and 
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what does it exhibit but the most reckless, presumptuous, and 
unprincipled contempt of that government and of its laws, 
which, if displayed towards any European or American govern- 
ment, would be instantly resented in the most summary and 
decisive manner? Add to this, that, within the last six or eight 
years, a new impulse has from various causes been given to 
the opium traffic, so that the holders of this prohibited drug 
have not been content to deliver it to purchasers from the 
receiving ships, stationed at Lintin at the mouth of the Canton 
river, but have fitted out fast-sailing schooners, armed to the 
teeth and loaded with this pestiferous cargo, which they have 
forced into many of the ports on the north-east coast of China, 
prohibited even to the ordinary and Jegitimate foreign traffic, — 
and you will have some idea of the daring lawlessness of the 
smuggler, when upheld and countenanced by his own unprin- 
cipled government, and of the indignation and alarm that have 
been spread along the whole accessible coast of the empire. 

After a full consideration of the merits of the case, as far as 
they can be estimated from the facts known to me, I have no 
hesitation in arriving at the conclusion, on the grounds stated, 
that China has afforded no just cause of offence to England, — 
that it is China who has received gross and aggravated insult 
and provocation from England,— and that the general policy 
of England in the East is systematically aggressive, and her 
special objects in this war wholly illegitimate and indefensi- 
ble. 

I cannot relinquish this subject, without adverting briefly, in 
conclusion, to the probable results of the pending hostilities, 
and to the sentiments with which we should regard so dire a 
calamity as that of war wantonly inflicted upon any portion 
of the human race. Every opinion as to results is of course 
merely conjectural, and must be tried by the event; but when 
I consider, on the one hand, the vast resources of England, and 
the skill and science with which they can and will be wielded 
for the purposes of destruction ; and, on the other, the exten- 
sive territory and numerous population of China, and by these 
means the great power which she possesses of offering at least 
a passive resistance, 1 can anticipate only a somewhat pro- 
tracted war, to the continued interruption of the general com- 
merce of the world, and to the serious mutual injury of both 
the belligerent parties. ‘The state of war is, however, unnatural, 
and must sooner or later be followed by peace; but from the 
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relative character and*position of the two governments I do not 
expect anything better than a patched-up peace, to be again 
broken by mutual provocations and insults. As science and 
skill must in the long run rise superior to mere numbers, Eng- 
land, unless other unforeseen causes should intervene, will most 
probably triumph, and will add from time to time to her territo- 
rial acquisitions, and may ultimately bring, either directly or 
indirectly, the entire Chinese Empire under her power or influ- 
ence. Some may deem that the triumph of European over 
Asiatic civilization will be salutary in its effects upon the gen- 
eral condition of mankind and the great interests of the world ; 
but, let us not forget, that, although God may turn evil to good, 
the character of evil and of the evil-doer remains unchanged. 

In ancient times it was said of a great conqueror whom the 
Almighty employed as the rod of his anger and the instrument 
of his purposes, “ Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither doth 
his heart think so; but it is in his heart to destroy and cut off 
nations not a few.” In like manner we may have entire con- 
fidence that the Lord God omnipotent reigneth, and that he 
will make all things work together for good; and yet we may 
be bound to bear a faithful testimony, and condemn with an 
unsparing voice wherever and by whomsoever we find violence 
and injustice committed. With the moral nature we possess, 
and under the moral government to which we are subject, we 
have no right to conclude that evil will produce good; on the 
contrary, we are bound to conclude that the good we desire will 
in due time be produced, without the evil means which bad men 
would employ to produce it, and without the crime and misery, 
the sin and suffering, which the employment of such means must 
always entail. ‘This is not only a clear deduction from the 
fundamental truths of religion and morality, but it is supported 
and confirmed by the daily lessons of experience, which show 
that fraud, and violence, and bloodshed, are always followed, in 
one form or another, to the oppressor as well as to the oppress- 
ed, by physical wretchedness and moral degradation ; while 
the beneficent objects sought, or professed to be sought, are 
counteracted and defeated by the very means employed. I 
have no faith in the promotion of morality by immoral means, 
of civilization by decivilizing agencies, of Christianity by un- 
christian and anti-christian influences. With special reference 
to the war between Great Britain and China, a subject of the 
Chinese Empire must know and feel it to be insulting, unjust, 
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cruel, and spoliatory,—an Englishman honorably may and 
does condemn it as disgraceful to the national morals, as tend- 
ing to cherish and extend a ruinous love of conquest, and as 
introducing a fresh element of instability into the constitution of 
the British Empire, already possessing an overgrown magnitude, 
and composed of the most discordant materials, — every for- 
eigner, whether European or American, will perceive in it 
another proof of the grasping policy and dictatorial demeanor 
of England in the East, and every genuine philanthropist 
and sincere Christian will fearlessly denounce it, because it 
tramples on the universal Jaw of love, because it violates the 
commands of a merciful God, and because, to gratify the 
cupidity of sordid and the ambition of daring minds, it reck- 
lessly inflicts misery upon innocent tnillions. 


W. A. 





Art. II. —1. Theopneusty, or the Plenary Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. By S. R. L. Gaussen, Professor of 
Theology in Genoa. Translated by E. A. Kirx. New- 
York: published by John S. Taylor & Co. pp. 343. 

2. History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. By Dr. Aucustrus Neanper, 
Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by J. E. Ryntanp. 2 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh: 
Thomas Clark. 

o. Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffes, in seinem 
Verhaltnisse zur biblischen Dogmatik des Neuen Testa 
mentes. Ein exegetisch-dogmatischen Versuch von Leon- 
HARD Usrert, Rector und Prof. am Gymnasium zu Bern. 
Zurich. 1834. pp. 434. [.A development of the peculiar 
doctrinal views of Paul, considered in relation to the gen- 
eral doctrinal system of the New Testament. An exposi- 
tory and doctrinal Essay by Leonarp Usrtert, Rector and 
Professor of the Gymnasium at Berne.] 


Tue three works, the titles of which we have given above, 
are all of foreign origin; one from the capital of Prussia, one 
from the German division of Switzerland, and the other from 
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Genoa, where the French language and literature prevail. 
They are all curious and interesting as specimens of theological 
investigation, and as showing the varieties of religious opinion 
which exist in different parts of the continent. ‘The works of 
Neander and Gaussen have been translated. That of Usteri, 
though a very young man (he died, we believe, at the age of 
twenty-seven) merits, in our judgment, a translation more than 
either of the others. The treatises of Neander and Usteri 
especially deserve the attention of American scholars, as models 
of learned and impartial inquiry. They have the merit, rare 
in theological works, of being apparently the record of an hon- 
est search after truth, and not a partisan attempt to sustain 
some foregone conclusion. To the shame of theologians it 
must be spoken, that almost all their works are vitiated by their 
polemic character. A species of antagonism runs through 
them, which casts suspicion on their most candid statements. 
Jonathan Edwards avowed the purpose for which he wrote his 
celebrated treatise on the Freedom of the Will to be, to put a 
stop to the career of Arminianism, which was then becoming 
rampant in the New England churches. And Dr. Priestley 
seems to have been led into his hypothesis of naturalism, by the 
support he supposed it to give to his peculiar views of the 
person of Christ. Not many years ago we recollect to have 
been struck by the reason given by a clerical traveller in Ger- 
many, for a long lamentation which he makes over the general 
abandonment in that country of the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment ; “ How it must cut,” says he, “ the nerves of all effec- 
tive preaching!” ‘The translator of Professor Gaussen would 
have done well to omit any allusion to purposes of a sectarian 
character in giving his work to the American public. ‘ How,” 
says he in his Preface, “ are you going to press on human be- 
lief the unwelcome doctrines of Native and Total Depravity, 
of the Trinity, of Expiation by the blood of Christ, of Eternal 
Punishment, of Demons, of Election, of gratuitous Justification, 
by a Bible which admits of human imperfections in its compo- 
sition ?” 

Before we go into the merits of these books, we wish to say 
one word of German Theology. In the clamor which has 
been raised on this subject within a few years, there has been 
much vague and random declamation. We hear the most 
sweeping anathemas pronounced against the whole generation 
of German theologians, as a race of men, who have been for 
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the last half century engaged in the impious work of under- 
mining the authority of the Bible; and he who touches a Ger- 
man book is suspected to be already on the broad road to 
infidelity. It is time that such crude prejudices were replaced 
by juster ideas of the character and labors of those studious 
men, who have made the Sacred Scriptures the subject of their 
learned investigations. 

In the first place, we may say of Germany, that it is the 
only country in which the principles of the Reformation have 
been fully carried out. The great principle of that vast move- 
ment, if we understand it, was the substituting of a religion of 
personal conviction in the place of one of ecclesiastical author- 
ity. The principle of the Catholic faith was; “I believe thus 
and so, because the Church believes so;” of the Protestant ; 
“] believe thus and so, because [ find it thus written in the 
Sacred Scriptures.” The question with the Protestant then 
became ; What do the Scriptures teach? The Scriptures being 
written in a foreign language, at a remote period, and in a dis- 
tant country, the question what they taught could not be de- 
cided without the aid of scholars. But the Protestant Church, 
as a church, proved false to her principles, almost the first 
hour of her existence. She consented to a Confession, or 
Formula of Faith, which was nothing less than a relapse into 
the very principle which she had abjured ; or rather, if we may 
put the worst construction upon it, it was a confession that her 
theory of a religion of individual conviction was impracticable. 
But though the Church faltered and retreated, individuals car- 
ried out the principles of the Reformation. ‘They went on to 
inquire, with the best lights they could command, what the 
Scriptures teach. This has been the occupation of the army 
of German theological students, pastors, and professors for the 
last century and a half. While the shadows of the Middle 
Ages have been still brooding over Italy and Spain, while 
France in her recoil from Catholicism has wandered off into 
religious apathy and unbelief, and England with her established 
church and thirty-nine articles has settled down under a Protes- 
tant Popery, the scholars of Germany have been cultivating 
every branch of study which could throw light on the Bible. 
They have pursued their studies with great advantages. Their 
vast libraries have placed within their reach everything in 
Roman, Greek, Jewish, and Oriental literature, which has any 
bearing on the sacred records. Such has been the number, 
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the zeal, and the diligence of the inquirers, that the materials 
may almost be said to be exhausted. Whatever may have 
been the results to which they have come, it must be allowed 
that the Germans at least are entitled to have opinions on sub- 
jects of biblical criticism, as they are the only people who have 
most thoroughly examined the grounds upon which an opinion 
is to be formed. Andit might excite our ridicule, if it did not 
move our indignation, to see writers in our theological journals 
passing sentence upon German works, whose merits they have 
not the learning to test, and whose theories, right or wrong, 
they have not the depth of research to verify or refute. To 
look out the authorities merely of a moderate sized German 
theological treatise, would make a more thorough theological 
scholar, than most of those who take upon themselves to 
condemn in a mass the productions of that wonderful people. 

As to the speculations of the German theologians, that is 
quite another affair, To collect the materials, and then to 
extract the truth from them, are two different processes, de- 
manding powers of a different order. In the first, the Germans 
have been eminently successful. In the last, they seem to us, 
we must confess, to be signally deficient. ‘They seem to want 
that practical sagacity and broad common sense, which appear 
to be natural endowments of the Anglo-Saxon race ; that higher 
wisdom which arrives at the soundest conclusions from the 
narrowest premises, and divines, as it were, the truth without 
the trouble of going through the voluminous evidence. As 
examples of what we mean, we would refer to the theological 
writings of Locke and Paley. Without a tithe of the German 
erudition, it would be impossible to point out anything written 
by their profoundest scholars to be compared with Paley’s 
Hore Pauline and Locke on the Epistles, as works of popular 
and practical utility. 

To an English, and especially an American mind, there is 
something almost ‘always exceedingly fanciful and unsatisfactory 
in German speculations. In the midst of a metaphysical or 
scientific discussion, in which the greatest accuracy and clear- 
ness of expression are required, we meet with a mystical, in- 
definite, or figurative word, which breaks the chain of argument, 
and disappoints and vexes us, just like an illegible word in a 
manuscript, or an important word omitted in a printed page. 
From this fault even their best writers are not free. In a writer 
generally so sensible as Neander, we find in the second para- 
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graph of his book such an expression as this, in what is intend- 
ed for a plain historical statement ; — “the unity of a divine 
life manifesting itself in a variety of individual peculiarities.” 
This expression, by the way, contains the germ and substance 
of the whole treatise, and ought to have been stated with the 
greatest logical clearness and precision. ‘The meaning of this 
dark saying, enigmatical enough for the Sphinx herself, we 
afterwards find to be nothing more nor less than this, “ Chris- 
tianity did not destroy individual peculiarities in the. primitive 
church; but each one, even the Apostles themselves, appre- 
hended and represented it according to their mental and moral 
characteristics and previous education.” Had he said this at 
the outset, the reader would have comprehended his whole pur- 
pose at a glance, and not have been left, as he now is, to di- 
vine it from an obscure parenthesis. Nor is Usteri, the clear- 
est German we have ever read, in our limited acquaintance 
with their theological literature, altogether free from this propen- 
sity to mystification. ‘Take for instance his note on the 329th 
page, in which occur the following sentences. He is speaking 
of the person of Christ, after the peculiar conceptions of Paul. 
‘This being and this form, this spirit and this action, both in 
their unity, are the unity of God and man in the person of 
Jesus Christ. The one is his divine, the other his human 
equality of being, and both are one in the unity of his personal 
consciousness.” ‘That he had a meaning, which he intended to 
express in this extraordinary language, it is impossible to doubt, 
for he is a man of sense, and generally of great clearness; but 
of what it is, we can only form a dim conception. 

Such a vague and shadowy use of terms in discussions avow- 
edly logical, in effect frustrates the whole purpose of reasoning ; 
and involves a subject, which we wish to understand, in greater 
obscurity than ever. 

Another fault of almost all their theological discussions is, 
that they carry their speculations to a pitch of refinement and 
subtilty, which to the mass of mankind must seem trifling and 
absurd. ‘The mind becomes fatigued, perplexed, and disgusted 
with fine-spun distinctions where there is no difference, or if 
any, one of no practical importance. We feel the same kind 
of impatience at being entertained with such a sort of quiddities, 
as we should with a guide who should undertake to show us a 
great city, and then fritter away our time in displaying the pe- 
culiar form and texture of the bricks of a single house. ‘The 
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Germans seem to forget that the mind has the eyes of a man 
and not of a fly, and is made to take in things in their general 
outline, as well as their minute divisions and single particles. 
The great and momentous doctrines of religion lose their dig- 
nity, when submitted to such an infinitesimal analysis, and 
absolutely evaporate under the process of such extreme com- 
minution. When we see the distinctions of the objective and 
subjective, and such like subtilties, carried into the doctrines of 
the New Testament, which were preached by fishermen for 
the salvation of the poor, we cannot but be struck with a sense 
of incongruity. If such refinements are necessary, we exclaim, 
“ Who then can be saved?” ‘Take for example a sentence 
from the 115th page of the 2nd volume of Neander. “ On this 
sense Paul says that from the one dxawue of Christ, objec- 
tive dixawos, and the consequent title to tw; comes upon all ; 
that by the obedience of one many shall be made righteous ; 
in this latter passage he probably blends the objective. and the 
subjective ; the objective imputation of the ideal of holiness 
realized by Christ, founded in the divine counsels, or the man- 
ner in which the human race appear in the divine sight; and 
the consequent subjective realization gradually developed, which 
proceeds from faith.” Now we do not say that there is no 
meaning in all this, or that there are not some minds to whom it 
may be appreciable and valuable. But we do say that books 
written in this style will not be generally read, and will there- 
fore be next to useless. Scholars even cannot long stand 
such grasping after shadows. We recollect somewhere to 
have seen an account of a grave discussion by a German 
writer of the temperament of St. Paul. ‘ We see in Paul,” 
says he, “ a temperament entirely choleric.” Another criticises 
this judgment, and pronounces it to have been melancholic, and 
both had their hypotheses of the effect of his temperament 
upon his writings. 

We greatly mistake the American mind if these attenuated 
speculations ever take deep root among us. ‘That mind is too 
clear-sighted, keen, and practical to be enamored of a cloud. 
There is little danger of our running into transcendentalism of 
any kind. The splendid but inane diction of that philosophy 
will find few admirers among us. While therefore the Ameri- 
can scholar will estimate the deep research of the Germans 
above all price, for their theories he will have little respect. 
For their facts he is profoundly grateful, and from them he will 
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form his own opinions. ‘The fact is, that great learning is val- 
uable and useful only when it is accompanied by corresponding 
strength of intellect, and power of discrimination. Without 
these it is useless. It is worse. It only serves to perplex and 
bewilder, — first its possessor, and then the world. Argunien- 
tation, and even the forms of logical deduction suppose a higher 
and supervisory power of the mind, which for want of a better 
name we denominate common sense, which penetrates below the 
show of words, and distinguishes between a substantial reason 
and mere sophistry. ‘To collect facts, and elicit truth from 
them, are two different things. One requires diligence alone ; 
the other the acutest sagacity, and the profoundest wisdom ; 
such wisdom as enabled Newton from facts which had always 
existed, and everybody had seen, to deduce the sublime laws 
which govern the solar system. 

Without this higher wisdom, great learning, instead of ena- 
bling a man to arrive at the truth, only sets him to inventing 
theories, which the same extent of learning will enable him 
plausibly to maintain. ‘There is scarce anything so absurd that 
an ingenious man cannot give reasons for it by the score ; and, 
what is worse, he will find people to be persuaded by them; 
for among philosophers, much more among the mass of the 
people, is the faculty rare of distinguishing a “sufficient from an 
insufficient reason. In this higher ) power “of the mind, the Ger- 
mans seem to be remarkably “deficient. Hence among them 
nothing is settled, and nothing seems to be approximating toward 
a settlement by means of discussion. ‘There is nothing buta 
succession of theories, which chase each other over the field of 
mental vision, like the figures of a magic lantern. ‘This remark 
is applicable not only to theology, but to almost every subject 
of philosophy and literature. 

It follows from what we have said, that there is little hope of 
the world’s being benefited by German speculation, however 
much it may be enriched by German research. At no time 
will the theologian be filled with more absolute despair of the 
results of Biblical criticism, than when he rises from the perusal 
of such a book as Hengstenberg’s Christology. He perceives 
that by the help of Hebrew roots, and the Septuagint transla- 
tion, it is possible to prove anything imaginable from the 
Old Testament. He may find the whole new dispensation in 
the Songs of Solomon, and show that Isaiah, in predicting some 
event of his own age, took at the same moment a glance 
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through the whole vista of time, and saw every prominent ob- 
ject from that period to the consummation of all things. 

Those have formed a very erroneous idea of German theol- 
ogy, who conceive of it asa homogeneous mass, all having the 
same tendency and aim. Some among us seem to speak of the 
theologians of that country asa marshalled army, with levelled 
muskets, marching on with one consent to storm the citadel of 
faith. ‘They would more truly conceive of them as an unor- 
ganized multitude, without union or order, with their weapons 
pointing every way, and more likely to demolish each other, 
than to endanger the rest of the world. The truth is, that al- 
most every possible shade of opinion may find its representative 
among them, from the ultra orthodoxy of Hengstenberg to the 
bold infidelity of Strauss. And it may be truly said, as far as 
our knowledge extends, that no doctrinal position has been as 
ably defended among them with all their learning, as the same 
position has been by the theologians of this country and of Eng- 
land. Between these extremes are found, at various points, 
Tholuck, Olshausen, Usteri, Neander, Schleiermacher, De 
Wette, Gesenius, &c. ‘The extremes are both characterized 
by a bad spirit. The scoffing, irreverent manner of Strauss has 
justly excited the indignation of a Christian people; and the 
constant efforts of Hengstenberg to attribute the theological 
opinions of his adversaries to sinister motives, and a corrupt 
heart, are equally offensive to every fair and honest mind. 

Having spoken thus much according to our ability of Ger- 
man theology, we revert to the main subject of this article, the 
treatise of Professor Gaussen on the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘That our readers may form some idea of the object and 
contents of the book, we shall state his thesis as far as our limits 
will permit. After speaking of different theories of partial in- 
spiration, he says ; 


“Our object in this book is to prove, in opposition to these 
three systems, the existence, universality, and fulness of inspi- 
ration. Our first inquiry is, whether the Scriptures were di- 
vinely and miraculously inspired. We affirm it. Then we in- 
quire, whether the parts of the Scriptures, which are inspired, are 
so equally and entirely ; or, in other words, whether God has 
provided, in a definite though mysterious manner, that the very 
words of the holy book should always be what they ought to be, 
and should be free from errors. This we affirm. Finally, we in- 
quire whether the whole Bible, or only a part, is thus inspired. We 
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affirm this kind and degree of inspiration of all the Scriptures, 
the historical books as well as the prophecies, the Epistles as 
well as the Psalms, the Gospels of Mark and Luke as well as 
those of John and Matthew ; the history of Paul’s shipwreck in 
the Adriatic sea, as well as that ofthe shipwreck of the ancient 
world; the scenes of Mamre under Abraham’s tent, as those days 
of Christ under the eternal tents; the prophetic prayers, when 
the Messiah a thousand years before his advent exclaimed inthe 
Psalms, ‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? They 
pierced my hands and my feet, they cast lots for my garments,’ 
as well as the narrative of the same events by St. John, St. 
Mark, St. Luke, or St. Matthew. In other words, we aim to 
establish by the word of God, that the Scriptures are from God, 
that all the Scriptures are from God, that every part of the 
Scriptures is from God.” — pp. 33, 34. 


Farther on he says, 


‘* We should, then, deem it a very erroneous statement to say, 
certain passages of the Bible are from men, and certain others 
from God. No; every verse without exception is from men, and 
every verse without exception is from God ; whether he speaks 
directly in his own name, or whether he employs all the individ- 
uality of the sacred writer. * * * Such then is the word of 
God. It is God speaking in man, God speaking by man, God 
speaking as man, God speaking for man.” 

Such is his thesis. It is certainly sufficiently broad and com- 
prehensive. Now for his proofs. We have already hada 
specimen of his mode of reasoning in one of the sentences given 
above. “We aim to establish by the word of God, that the 
Scriptures are from God.” It gives us no favorable opinion of 
the man, or of his books, to find his logic tripping at the very 
outset. He proposes to prove “from the word of God, that 
the Scriptures are from God.” He is guilty, unless we studied 
the theory of syllogisms in vain, of a petitio principii, a beg- 
ging of the question, at the very commencement of the argu- 
ment. ‘The word of God says it is from God, and it must be 
believed because it is the word of God. It is the word of God, 
because it comes from God. ‘That is to say, the Scriptures are 
the word of God because they are the word of God. Their 
testimony to their own inspiration is to be taken because they 
are inspired, while all the time their inspiration is the very 
thing to be proved. 

Such is the main argument which runs through the book, 
which Professor Gaussen has written, and Mr. Kirk has trans- 
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Jated for the benefit of the American public. The staple of the 
book, it is true, is not argument, but declamation, addressed to the 
superstitions and fears of those who have never reflected upon 
the subject. It is true, his translator tells us, that he does not 
write for skeptics, but only for believers. If they are believers, 
had he not better Jet them alone, rather than shake their faith 
by offering them arguments which would not be statisfactory to 
a skeptic? If there are such arguments as are satisfactory, let 
them be brought forward, and let not the cause of Christianity 
be weakened by the publication of books, which, even in the 
judgment of their writers, have no force except with those who 
already believe. 

It is the aim of this writer apparently, to oppose a barrier to 
the progress of Neology, or Transcendentalism, or whatever we 
call that view of the Scriptures which prevails’ extensively in 
Germany, and has found some abettors in this country. It 
considers the religion of the Bible as one of the forms of the de- 
velopment of the religious principle in man, and as better than 
others, just as the theology of Homer is superior to that of the 
Chinese, and is to be received and preferred, not on account of 
divine interposition in its conception, or miraculous sanction at- 
tending its promulgation, but because it commends itself to the 
mind as being the most perfect, and worthy, and probable, — 
the most like truth of anything that has ever been presented. 
Or, to speak in transcendental phraseology, it was spoken out 
of the inmost and the holiest in man, and penetrates the inmost 
and the holiest in man. ‘This, to be sure, is no more than the 
Mahommedan will say of the Koran, and the Hindoo of the 
Vedas ; but this is of no consequence to our present argument. 
Our author in making, as he supposes, the highest claim for in- 
spiration, and taking the farthest point from transcendentalism, 
has come round the full circle, and said the very thing that the 
transcendentalist would heartily accept. ‘“ Every verse without 
exception is from man, and every verse without exception is 
from God.” 

Now this, under the appearance of saying everything, 
really says nothing to the purpose. ‘The sense in which every 
sentence of the Bible comes from God must be determined by 
facts. Every sentence, which comes immediately from God, 
must bear the stamp of course of the divine attributes. Om- 
niscience is one of those attributes. Now we have in the four 
Gospels, four different inscriptions on the cross of Christ. 
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Matthew says it was, THs 1s JEsUs, THE KING OF THE JEWS; 
Mark, THe xine or THE Jews; Luke, Tuts 1s THE KING 
OF THE JEWs; John, JEsUS OF NAZARETH, THE KING OF 
THE Jews. Now the Almighty cannot by any possibility be ig- 
norant of the very words which were really on the cross. Only 
one of these, if any one, can give the words which were actually 
written. Then it will follow, if each of these sentences 
comes immediately from God, that the Omniscient varied in his 
statement of a simple fact, or what would be blasphemy to 
suppose, that he did not recollect precisely what the inscription 
was. Now, we cannot conceive any way more effectual to dis- 
credit the Scriptures, and throw ridicule upon the whole sub- 
ject of religion, than to set up such a claim as this for our Sa- 
cred Writings, and say with the translator, that “every sen- 
tence is as perfect as if God himself had written it.” In 
the four accounts of the inscription on the cross, we have 
the usual phenomena of human testimony, varying as that does 
In minute circumstances, but agreeing in everything materi- 
al. These sentences of course come from God only in the 
sense of his having permitted them to be written, so ordering 
the course of his providence that they should be written, or up- 
holding the writers in being and sustaining their powers while 
they wrote them. The same may be said of every book that was 
ever written. Our author’s thesis then, in its most obvious 
sense, when tested by the actual facts of the Bible, is not found 
to be true, and, in the only sense in which it is true, does not as- 
sert the peculiar inspiration of the Scriptures at all. 

We have now given the reader some specimens of the rea- 
soning of this remarkable book. We subjoin an example of its 
declamation. He is defending the divine inspiration, the theo- 
pneusty as he calls it, of the famous passage of Paul in his sec- 
ond Epistle to Timothy about his cloak. 


‘* But now behold him forsaken ; no one but Luke is with 
him; all have abandoned him; winter is approaching. He 
would need a cloak; he has left his own two hundred leagues 
off at the house of Carpus in Troas; and no one in the cold 
prisons of Rome would lend him one. Has he not left ev- 
erything for Christ, has he not esteemed all the glory of this 
world as dross that he might win Christ, and does he not suffer 
all things cheerfully for the elect’s sake 2 We ourselves were 
at Rome last year in a hotel on a rainy day in the beginning of 
November. Chilled by the piercing dampness of the cold eve- 
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ning air, we had a vivid conception of the holy apostle in the 
subterranean dungeons of the capitol, dictating the last of his 
letters, regretting the absence of his cloak, and entreating Tim- 
othy to bring it to him before winter. Who then would take 
from the inspired Epistles so striking and pathetic a feature? 
Does not the Holy Spirit carry you to the prison of Paul to as- 
tonish you with the tender self-renunciation, and this sublime 
poverty? Do you not see him in his prison, loaded with chains 
while he is writing, and tears falling upon his parchment? And 
does it not seem to you that you beheld that poor body, to-day 
miserably clad, suffering and benumbed ; to-morrow beheaded 
and dragged to the Tyber, in expectation of the day when the 
earth shall give up her dead, and the sea the dead which are in 
it ; and when Christ shall transform our vile bodies, to make 
them like his own glorious body? And if these details are beau- 
tiful, think you that they are not also useful? And if they are 
already useful to him who reads them as a simple historical 
truth, what will they not become to him who believes in their 
theopneusty, and who says to himself, Oh my soul! these words 
were written by Paul, but it is thy God who addresses them to 
thee!” — p. 187. 


Now all this may be very fine declamation ; but what has it to 
do with proving the divine inspiration of Paul’s direction to 
Timothy about his cloak? It may be very natural for Paul to 
write for his cloak on the approach of winter ; but, as we con- 
ceive, less likely on that very account, that-the impulse or the 
language was inspired. It scarcely seems possible to us that the 
translator could have mistaken such rhapsody for argument. 
He tells us in his introduction, with an arrogance and assumption 
too common among writers of his class, that “ the Spirit of God 
has breathed afresh on the Churches of the Old World.” He 
must have even lower ideas of the Holy Spirit than the Neolo- 
gists themselves, if he considers this book as one of its fruits. 

We have now done with Professor Gaussen. Of the translator 
we have a few more words to say. He has not only endorsed 
the sentiments of the book, but in the introduction he has added 
some of his own, which appear to us quite as objectionable as 
the book itself. The representations, which he there makes of 
the use for which the Bible is given, seem anything but honora- 
ble to the Supreme Being ; and the reasons he gives,why its the- 
opneusty is to be maintained, are no more creditable to those who 
make it their commission as religious teachers. ‘“ How,” he ex- 
claims, “ is the conscience of a wicked race to be bound down 
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by a chain, one link of which is weak? How are you going to 
press on human belief the unwelcome doctrines of Native and 
Total Depravity, &c. by a Bible, which admits of human im- 
perfections in its composition?” It would seem by this, that 
the Bible is given as an engine of crushing and enslaving man- 
kind ; and in order to make it more effectual for that purpose, 
a certain theory of its inspiration is to be maintained. With- 
out this theory, the unwelcome doctrines of Native and Total 
Depravity, &c. cannot be pressed on human belief. That is 
to say; God has made all mankind naturally and totally de- 
praved, (it is a depravity of nature of which he speaks, there- 
fore one which God reproduces in every individual of the hu- 
man species,) and then sent them to the Bible to taunt them 
with the fact! ‘The Bible, viewed in a certain light, is just the 
book we want to prove certain doctrines, and to accomplish 
certain purposes. It must by all means then be proved that 
that view is the true one. Can any confidence be placed in 
the results of an inquiry conducted on such principles? The 
case is evidently prejudged. ‘he result is predetermined, and 
under the form of an investigation for the discovery of truth, we 
have an ex parte and labored argument to sustain a foregone 
conclusion. ‘The object is not to ascertain what the Bible re- 
ally is, but to prove it to be just such a book as is wanted for 
certain purposes. We envy no man his position before the 
world, who undisguisedly makes such a use of the Sacred Ora- 
cles, which he pretends so much to venerate. 

He, who would honestly interpret the Bible, must take it for 
what it is, not for what he would have it to be. And in order 
to find out what it is, he must analyze its contents. These he 
will find to be various, History, Laws, Poetry, Maxims, Pro- 
phecies, Discourses, Epistles. ‘The first thing, that will probably 
strike his attention in them, will be certain historical facts, 
which fall without the ordinary course of the operations of na- 
ture, and which we must attribute to the immediate interposi- 
tion of the Deity. The avowed object of these divine interpo- 
sitions was to authenticate certain men, as the interpreters of 
the will of God. Here every individual mind must make its 
stand. We read, for instance, of the resurrection and ascen- 
sion of Christ. Is this event, every mind asks itself, under all 
the circumstances of the case, probable? If it is, then we ac- 
cept Christianity as of miraculous origin, and divine authority. 
If not, then we place the miracles of the Bible in the same cat- 
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egory with the speaking ox recorded by Livy, and the prodigies 
which are related to have preceded and accompanied the death 
of Julius Cesar. "The divine commission of Moses sinks by 
the side of that of Numa, who professed to have derived his 
laws from a supernatural being i in the grove of Aricia. The 
discourses of Christ subside from heaven-inspired and infallible 
doctrines into the opinions of Jesus of Nazareth, and every- 
thing like authority dies out of every part of the Bible. If we 
receive the miracles of the Bible, then Moses and the prophets, 
Jesus Christ and his apostles, become the authorized instructors 
of the world, and the Christian and Mosaic dispensations a plan 
devised by God for the gradual religious education of the hu- 
man race. 

After the historical facts, the next thing, which would strike 
the reader of the Bible, would be its doctrines, both those 
which are expressly taught, and those which are assumed as 
true. He would be struck with the first sentence of the Bible ; 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
When he learned that this was written by a man educated 
among a people who worshipped cats and crocodiles, and at a 
period of the world when the various theologies of the nations 
were a tissue of ridiculous fables, he would feel that such a doc- 
trine was worthy of God, and sufficiently important to be au- 
thenticated by miraculous testimony, and perpetuated by divine 
institutions. So when he reads the discourses of Jesus, he re- 
cognises a wisdom which far exceeds the measure of unassisted 
humanity. The most natural and philosophical account that 
can be given of this superhuman wisdom is, that it was bestow- 
ed by God for an especial purpose. He bears his commission 
as much in what he says, as in stilling the tempest or raising 
the dead. 

But these divine teachers of mankind did not originate language, 
nor did they invent one for their own purposes. ‘They were 
obliged to use those languages which were already in existence, 
and adapt them to their purposes. ‘They did not originate the 
opinions of the world, nor did their commission extend to the 
correction of the erroneous ideas already in existence, on other 
subjects than that of religion. It follows, that the Bible is 
no more responsible for the opinions which happen to be al- 
luded to in it, than it is for the original philosophical accuracy 
of the language which it is compelled to use. The defenders 
of the Bible, as containing the record of a divine revelation, must 
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take this ground, or give up the book. For, while the theology 
of the Mosaic account of the creation is sublime and true, its 
Astronomy is evidently that of the age in which Moses lived. 

A distinction therefore must be made between doctrines and 
opinions. ‘The doctrines are to be received as divine; the pro- 
mulgation and establishment of them was the purpose of reve- 
lation itself. The opinions are still opinions, and of them every 
man must be his own judge. 

Then after these will be found another element of the Bible, 
that must be considered in this relation, which consists in fig- 
ures of speech. ‘The writers of the Bible indulged in the same 
liberty: with other writers, that of using figurative language, that 
is, language which, in the literal sense, was false, but in the fig- 
urative, true. Jesus says that he is the door, the vine, &c. 
Now if we say that this must be true in a literal sense, because 
the Bible, is inspired, we shall sooner destroy the authority of 
the Bible, than convince men of such physical impossibilities. 
So of the parables of our Lord; they were in the literal sense 
fables, yet they conveyed the most momentous truths which 
were ever spoken to man. Although then the truth to be con- 
veyed was divinely communicated, the mode in which it is em- 
bodied bears all the marks of human agency and voluntary 
choice. Ifthe words are not to be taken in their literal signi- 
fication, and the words do not fix the meaning, and from among 
the possible figurative senses each one must select that which 
seems to him most probable, to what purpose would be verbal 
inspiration? ‘To convey the same definite meaning to every 
mind, the reader as well as the writer must be inspired. The 
most then that can be maintained in consistency with the phe- 
nomena of the Bible is, that the zdeas are inspired; and those 
ideas only which have immediate relation to religion. ‘This is 
the impression, we believe, which the Bible makes upon the 
minds of those who are unprejudiced by any theory upon the 
subject. ‘There seems to have been in the writers a supe- 
rior, and, as most people decide, a supernatural knowledge of 
religious subjects. How that knowledge was communicated, 
we are nowhere told. God, in making a revelation to man, 
has used human agency. How far that agency is voluntary, 
and how far it is passive, we are nowhere informed. Where 
the divine mingles with the human, where the divine ends and 
the human begins, we are unable todefine. Nor is it otherwise 
with our ordinary actions, and that control which God exercises 
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over us in his providential government of the world. So hid- 
den from us are the laws of thought and volition, so intimate is 
the access which the All-pervading Spirit has to our souls, and 
so certain is it that we are upheld by him in the possession and 
exercise of all our powers, that it is impossible for us to deter- 
mine at what point the divine agency ends and our own begins. 
It is impossible for us to say, looking back upon any sentence we 
have ever uttered, how far it took the shape it actually assumed 
by our own choice, or how far it was influenced by causes over 
which we had no control. ‘These attempts therefore to define 
what is in itself indefinable, and upon which nothing explicit 
has been revealed, seem to us to be a loss of time. ‘They are 
worse. ‘They serve merely to stir up strife. No person can 
frame, we believe, a definition of inspiration, which will be sat- 
isfactory to another. Every man will have his own theory, his 
own way of accounting for the Bible as it is. And what is 
more important, no man has any right to impose his theory up- 
on another, or to denounce him because he will not assent to-it. 
The Bible addresses itself to every individual soul, and no mind 
can look at it through the eyes of another. Every person will 
have his own theory of inspiration, or mode of accounting for 
the Bible as it is. ‘The only object, which a verbal inspiration 
could accomplish, would be to produce a uniform impression up- 
on all whom it addresses, and of course uniformity of religious 
belief. But has such a uniformity of belief been effected? Then 
ayvain there is an intrinsic ambiguity in language, each word 
having many significations. ‘The ambiguity would remain, 
even though the words were inspired, and inspiration itself fail 
of producing its end, a uniform impression upon every mind. 
Verbal inspiration, if it mean anything to the purpose, must 
mean, that the words of Scripture are to be taken in their most 
obvious, literal sense. But those, who assert it most strenuous- 
ly, make their own reason the judge of what the words mean, 
and, in so doing, own that in fact they hold only to the inspira- 
tion of the sense, though they prefer to hold to the inspiration 
of the words. And we fear that the translator, whom we un- 
derstand to be especially unsparing in his condemnation of the 
Catholics, will find himself in his next controversy with them 
embarrassed by his own theory. They will press him with the 
words, “This is my body,” and quote against him his own 
words ; “* How is the conscience of a wicked race to be bound 
down by a chain, one link of which is weak? How is the un- 
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welcome: doctrine of Transubstantiation to be pressed upon hu- 
man belief by a Bible, which admits of human imperfections in 
its composition? How are you going to check the audacity, 
which accuses God himself of saying what was palpably false ?” 
If you use reason in turning away the words of Scripture from 
their literal meaning in the one case, you may in another; and 
then the doctrine of expiation by the blood of Christ, &c., &c., 
will be no safer than before. We reject, therefore, the whole 
theory of this book as unsound and untenable. 

What then are the phenomena of the Bible with respect to in- 
spiration, from which all theories are to be deduced, and by 
which, they are to be tried? After having denied the propriety 
of one person’s constructing a theory for another as of any au- 
thority, we shall propose our own with the greatest modesty. 

To us the inspiration of the writers of the Bible seems to 
consist in the certain knowledge of a few, grand, leading relig- 
ious truths ; truths probable in themselves by the light of nature, 
but still involved in doubt ; a clearer, deeper insight into human 
relations and duties, than any unaided mind has attained; anda 
miraculous knowledge of future events, utterly unattainable by 
any ordinary human being. 

For instance, of the revelation of the Qld Testament the great 
and central truth is the Being and Attributes of the One God. 
With regard to this truth, at the time of Moses, the world was 
in great doubt and ignorance ; and where there was the nearest 
approach to it, there was only a species of twilight or rather of 
star-light. Men were able to see but a little way around them, 
and groped their way amidst shadows from the cradle to the 
grave. ‘l'he announcement of that great central truth was to 
be the rising of the sun upon the world. All at once was light. 
It was not only itself a great and adorable light, but it revealed 
everything else. All religious truth and duty, before obscure, now 
became distinct and definite, like the landscape beneath the so- 
lar ray. God and his providence are the great idea which runs 
through the Old Testament. ‘Through the fifteen centuries of 
the duration of the Jewish Commonwealth, this great truth was 
struggling in the mind of that people with ignorance, error, su 
perstition, and sin. ‘To keep this great idea alive, a ritual was 
devised, analogous to that of the heathen world, but directed to 
the one true God, not too refined for a rude people, nor so 
gross as to degrade and dishonor a perfect and spiritual God. 
“The light shone in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it 
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not.” Gradually, however, the light gained upon the dark- 
ness, and at the end of fifteen hundred years one nation was 
redeemed from idolatry, and established in a knowledge of the 
Deity, approaching in some measure the real perfection of his 
nature. 

The fulness of time was now come, when the world was 
prepared to take another step ; to discard a ritual and sacrificial 
religion, and worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; to re- 
ceive a spiritual instead of an outward law, a rule of life con- 
sisting of general principles instead of specific precepts ; to look 
at things spiritual and eternal, as well as material and temporal. 
Jesus was commissioned to bring about the great reform, and 
endowed for the purpose ; and all that he was, and said, and 
did, and suffered, was precisely calculated to accomplish it. 
Aided by God’s miraculous and common providence, he did 
actually achieve this mighty revolution, the most important 
which stands upon the records of the human race. 

But then the same book, which records the revelation of 
these great truths, records likewise the thousand opinions, 
errors, and prejudices, which existed in the world simultane- 
ously with them, and which these very truths and the progress 
of science were destined to cure. ‘Take, for instance, the 
truth of the existence and perfections of the One God, which 
is the great central truth of the Old Testament, and the Im- 
mortality of the soul, which bears the same relation to the 
New, both established upon the basis of miraculous and indu- 
bitable evidence, and you have the two germs of all religion. 
Everything grows out of them. Everything is contained in 
them. God and Immortality, the two pillars of true religon, 
were set up ages apart, the one by Moses, the other by Christ ; 
and they sustain the great temple of worship, which is destined 
to gather within its ample dimensions all the nations of the earth. 
These great truths shine out everywhere, and cannot be mistaken. 
They render comparatively unimportant all minor articles of 
belief. The degrees of knowledge of divine things, which 
were possessed by the writers of the Bible, seem to have been 
various. In Christ we see the fullest manifestation of divine 
knowledge. “The spirit was given to him not by measure.” 
But in the apostles, the historians of Christ and of Chris- 
tianity, we see the great truths which he taught only gradually 
unfolding themselves to the last. Not only so, two of the 
books, whose titles we quoted at the commencement of this 
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article, exhibit to us the evidence, that the rays of divine light 
were ashamed, if we may so speak, by the different media 
through which they passed. ‘They tell us, in effect, that the 
Christ of the first three Gospels is the Messiah of the Jewish 
Scriptures ; that of the fourth is the Messiah of the Jewish 
philosophers of the school of Philo. Paul’s Epistles are col- 
ored by his Rabbinical education and habits of thought ; and 
James combats the scholastic refinements of Paul, by an appeal 
to the simplest principles of common sense. The writer of the 
Epistle. to the Hebrews, whoever he was, takes a different 
view from all the rest. He uses the term faith, for instance, in 
a different sense from Paul, and quotes the same passage from 
the Old Testament in a meaning altogether diverse from the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. If these are facts, and they seem to 
be made out with the greatest clearness and conclusiveness, 
they compel us to adopt a theory of inspiration very different 
from that of Professor Gaussen. ‘They compel us to conceive 
of the writers of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, as of men 
supernaturally assured by God of the great truths of religion, 
and furnished with miraculous powers to establish and perpetu- 
ate them in the world. In other things they were not informed 
above the opinions of their age, or if they were, they did not 
choose to disturb them. 
G. W. B. 





Art. lil. — A Discourse of matters pertaining to Religion. 
By Txeropore Parker, Minister of the Second Church 
in Roxbury, Mass. Boston: Charles C. Little and James 
Brown. 1842. 8vo. pp. 502. 


Tuts is a work, which treats, as the heading to the several 
chapters will show, of the most important subjects that can 
engage the human mind. It is divided into five books, on Re- 
ligion in general, on Inspiration, on Christianity, on the Bible, 
and on the Church. It presents at first sight the appearance 
of great learning and thought. In its language and manner it 
bears unquestionably the impress of the author’s character and 
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mind ; earnest and often eloquent ; telling what he feels within 
himself, and feels that he must speak. There is no forced 
effort. It is all spontaneous. So far it is original. In its gen- 
eral views, however, we have found nothing which comes to 
us as new ;—nothing, in short, important either in its leading 
principles or arguments, which we had not before deliberately 
examined, and either adopted as true or rejected as false. ‘The 
great novelty of the phenomenon in this country, though such 
things have sometimes occurred in Germany, is the fact of a 
Christian minister laboring to establish the fundamental princi- 
ples of Christianity, which he states often with great eloquence 


and beauty, by undermining the authority, not only of the 
Scriptures, but of Jesus as one specially raised up and inspired 
of God ; and not content with stripping off every claim to the 
supernatural, with a consistency more remarkable for its bold- 
ness than its wisdom, striving to make us think even the most 
authentic of the sacred writings — the gospels — entitled, as a 
narrative of common events, to but a low degree of historical 
credibility, and Jesus, not only a man, but imperfect and de- 
fective as judged by the true standard of human nature. We 
must not, however, confine our remarks to this general review. 

The first book is taken up with an account of the religious 
sentiment — the foundation in man of all religion — and its 
manifestations in the different stages of society. ‘The general 
view, and indeed the particular arrangement, excepting what 
may be considered the episodes of the book, are substantially 
those of Benjamin Constant,* and we assent to all its prominent 
points, as to doctrines long familiar; but it is very diffuse ; and 
though enlivened by strokes of eloquence, and sometimes by 
passages which will shock the minds of many, it is upon the 
whole a heavy treatise on an interesting subject. It closes 
with a chapter on Solid Piety, which, though susceptible of 
being very much improved by compression, contains passages 
of great truth and beauty. 

The second book begins by maintaining that God is a being 
of infinite power, wisdom, love ; that he is everywhere present 





* We were a little surprised to see in a note, p. 118, so slighting a 
notice of this writer. “Constant,” it is there said, “treats this subject 
with a superficiality unusual even with him.” This is a very ungra- 
cious return to one, who first distinctly and fully brought out the great 
idea, which lies at the foundation of the present work, running through 
every part, and without which it could not have been written. 
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in nature, so carrying on its works, that the laws of the material 
world are but another name for the mode of divine action, and 
that he is present in like manner in the soul. ‘These propo- 
sitions, which, without any thought of originality or philosophi- 
cal depth, we have been always preaching as the elementary 
principles of religion, and as too plain almost to need proof, 
are here laid down in twenty-two pages of labored composi- 
tion. Mr. Parker then, pp. 182-189, proceeds to show, with 
most writers on Natural Theology, that as a general rule, “ for 
each animal, intellectual, affectional, moral want of man, there 
is a supply set within his reach, and a guide to connect the 
two; that no miracle is needed to supply the want ; but satis- 
faction is given soon as the guide is followed and the law kept, 
which instinct or the understanding reveals,” pp. 188, 189; 
and, pp. 190-196, “ from analogy we are to expect such a 
satisfaction for our spiritual wants, as we have for the humbler 
wants.” ‘Man must through the religious sentiment have 
connexion with God, as by the senses with matter. As no 
obedient animal is doomed to wander up and down, seeking 
rest, but finding none; so no obedient man can be left, hope- 
less, forlorn, without a supply, without a guide.” In times 
past, “ prayers, sacrifices, fasts, priesthoods, show that men 
believed in intercourse with God. Good, simple-hearted men 
and women, who live lives of piety, believe it now, and never 
dream it is a great philosophical truth, which lies in their mind.” 
After two severe chapters, with many just and some unfair re- 
marks on Naturalism and Super-naturalism, he comes to what 
he calls the ‘ Natural-Religious view or Spiritualism,” in 
which are brought out more fully his views of inspiration and 
its laws. ‘There is nothing original or peculiar in them. ‘The 
following expressions, taken word for word from a discourse 
written several years ago, contain as perfect an abstract of his 
doctrine as could be given in his own language. ‘“ Man is en- 
dowed with senses, through which he holds intercourse with 
the material world. He has also higher powers, which are to 
the spiritual, as the senses to the material world ;— through 
which he holds communion with God, and receives ‘impressions 
from Him, as through the senses he holds communion with the 
outward forms of nature, and receives impressions from them.”* 





*The following are the passages which we had marked in Mr. 
Parker’s book, as containing an abstract of his views. “As we have 
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‘Immediate communion with God is a want of the soul, and 
a want which will be answered. ‘The fact of its universal ex- 
istence is of itself a proof that it will be answered ; since all 
analogy teaches that for every general want in nature provision 
has been made.” “This doctrine (of intercourse with God) 
not only accords with our wants, but the experience of every 
devout heart confirms its truth.” * * “ But what are the laws 
by which our intercourse with God is governed? So far as 
we are purified by that perfect love, which, springing from faith 
in divine things, leads on to righteous deeds, so far are we ad- 
mitted into the presence of God. ‘The laws of our spiritual 
growth, and the laws of God’s intercourse with the soul, are 
exactly adjusted to each other. * * And this (view) is in strict 
accordance with the laws of all physical, intellectual, and 
moral progress.” 

The only difference that we can see between this statement 
of the communion with God of all devout hearts, and Mr. 
Parker’s doctrine, is, that we believe it always proportioned to 
our spiritual growth, though modified in its results by the greater 
or less activity and strength of the lower faculties; which of 
course would exclude it from those who have nothing of the 
religious spirit; while he believes it proportioned to the quan- 
tity of being (the amount of our physical, intellectual, moral, 
and affectional powers) and the quantity of obedience, which 
of course would allow the inspiration of God to the most 
wicked men, and that just in proportion to the extent of their 
powers. Of two men equally malignant and corrupt, while 
both are inspired, he who has the greatest capacity, and in the 





bodily senses to lay hold on matter and supply bodily wants * * so we 
have spiritual faculties, to lay hold on God, and supply spiritual wants. 
* * We have direct access to Him through Reason, Conscience, and 
the religious Sentiment, just as we have access to nature through the 
eye, the ear, the hand.” p. 215. “We feel religious wants; the his- 
tory of man is a perpetual expression of these wants. * * How shall 
we pass from the want to the supply? Now the force of analogy is 
this, it leads us to expect such a natural satisfaction for our spiritual 
wants, as we have for the humbler wants. The very wants themselves 
imply the satisfaction.” p. 192. “ But this is a doctrine of experience 
as much as of abstract reasoning. Every man who has ever prayed 
* * knows the truth of this doctrine.” p. 231. “It [the degree of in- 
spiration] depends on the man’s Quantity of being, and his Quantity 
of obedience. * * He that has the most of Wisdom, Goodness, Religion, 


pod most of Truth, in the highest modes, is the most inspired.” pp. 219, 
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exercise of his faculties perpetrates the greatest crimes, has the 
greatest amount of the inspiration of God.* 

But setting aside any questions like this, which, though im- 
portant, may yet be left unnoticed amid the vastly more im- 
portant subjects with which they are connected, we would 
return to the doctrine of inspiration, as Mr. Parker understands 
it, and as we most heartily believe. God is present with his 
faithful children, to hear their prayers and aid them in their 
weakness and their doubts. ‘‘ Wherever a heart beats with 
love; where faith and reason utter their oracles, there also is 
God. * * Neither Gerizim, nor Jerusalem, nor the soil that 
Jesus blessed, is so holy as the good man’s heart; nothing so 
full of God. ‘This inspiration is not given to the learned alone, 
not to the great and wise, but to every faithful child of God.” 
p- 230. 

Now this inspiration, — God present in nature and in man, 
acting here in accordance with the laws of mind, as there, with 
the laws of matter, — is what, for the sake of precision, we shall 
call the common mode of inspiration. We believe in it most ear- 
nestly and firmly. The laws of nature, —of the inanimate 
world, of the forest and flowers, —are not a connecting link 
between us and God, but a direct manifestation of his influ- 
ence. He is in the leaf and in the star. Every little thing, 
and those mighty systems of worlds, are filled with his presence, 
and live and move and have their being in him. Language 
cannot express too strongly his existence through all his works, 
nicely adjusting the fibres that shall support the violet, and re- 
straining the comets, that they pass not their appointed bounds. 
And if in nature, far more in the soul, is his abode. With the 
humble and the lowly, with the child in his sufferings and his 
joys, with man in the full strength of his heart, going forth in 





* This, while in its consequences too plain for doubt, is in the analysis 
too nice a subject for a popular review; inasmuch as it involves 
that exceedingly perplexing question, which is to be decided only 
by defining the delicate line that marks the limits of human free- 
dom and the divine agency. How far with the will are we left entirely 
to ourselves, and surrounding circumstances in the exercise of the 
will, and how far does God restrain or cooperate with us? Our belief 
is that so far as we choose to disregard the laws of our moral and re- 
ligious being, so far God, though he may restrain, will not help us for- 
ward, or inspire us in our work; and that so far as we act in harmony 


with those laws, we do (if we seek it) receive light and help from 
Him. 
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the cause of truth, and with woman, in the quiet, loving duties 
of her home, he is present within and around them. As we 
cannot move without carrying the whole sky with us, so that 
wherever we may be we find ourselves under the very centre 
of the dome, so we cannot step but God moves with us, and 
wherever we may be, there to us is the centre of his being. 

This is all beautiful and true, and nowhere is it stated 
in language at once so beautiful and so universal in its applica- 
tion, as in the words of Jesus. And, if man had not sinned, 
this would have been always sufficient. No special revelation 
would have been needed. Like Adam, man in all ages would 
have found God always “ walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day,” — God always present, aiding him in his labors, sup- 
porting him under his cares, and communing with him when 
they were ended, and his heart free to hear the whisperings of 
his spirit. And like that other pure man, who lived in the in- 
fancy of the world, we should always “ walk with God,” and 
death would come with no terrors; for then, as of him so of 
us, might it be said, “ he is not, for God hath taken him.” 

So far we go with Mr. Parker, and thank him for the words 
of strength and beauty in which he has spoken. But when he 
adds, p. 227, “‘ Now this, which is coextensive with the faithful 
use of man’s natural powers, is, it seems, the only kind of in- 
spiration which is possible,” we would ask, what then shall be- 
come of those who have not been faithful? Are they to be 
cast off as utterly ruined ? On his own principles, as construed 
by himself, if the truth and aid which God imparts are “ coex- 
tensive with the faithful use of man’s natural powers,” if “ he 
that has most of wisdom, goodness, religion, the most of truth, 
in the highest modes, is the most inspired,” and by an exten- 
sion of the same rule, he who has the least of these is the least 
inspired, the great body of men, both at the time of Moses and 
of Jesus, who were at once ignorant and sinful, — their very 
religion tainted with crime, — could derive but small comfort 
from this inspiration, which they did not, and while in their ac- 
tual condition could not, receive or understand. But what 
shall raise them up from that condition? Not the divine aid, 
according to this law, for they are sunk below its influence. 
And yet, according to Mr. Parker, for every want there is a 
supply. ‘There is not even a disease of the body, brought 
upon us by disobedience of its law, but there is somewhere a 
remedy, at least alleviation of that disease.” Still less shall it 
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be so with the mind. But here, through a disobedience so 
general that it has become almost the law of the human race, 
withdrawing them from the true law of their spiritual being, — 
here is a want almost universal, and the deepest of all wants, 
for which, according to a fundamental principle in the work 
before us, and in nature itself, some provision must have been 
made, and yet for which, according to this law of inspiration, 
no provision has been made. But though human theories are 
conflicting or insufficient, God’s laws are ‘not; and before the 
foundation of the world this emergency had been foreseen and 
provision made ; that when man, in the exercise of his own free 
will, had withdrawn himself from the law and knowledge of 
God, and children born under these influences were brought 
up, sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, they were not 
left to grope and perish there forever, without God and without 
hope, but in the divine constitution of things, the eternal coun- 
sels of God (as the Scriptures teach and reason confirms) 
provision had been made to lift man up, and bring him once 
more into harmony with the laws of his spiritual nature, and so 
into harmony with God. 

It is idle if not profane to talk of this, as some temporary ex- 
pedient got up for the occasion, when the established order of 
things has failed. For aught that we know, this very interven- 
tion may have been from the beginning a part of the establish- 
ed order of the universe, more essential, and a higher expres- 
sion of the divine wisdom and goodness, than what we are ac- 
customed to regard as the only permanent laws of nature. It 
may be, though we cannot with certainty say that it is, no vio- 
lation of other laws, but only the intervention of a higher law, 
to perform, beyond their power, what they could not accom- 
plish, and meet a want which does not at all times exist. But 
this law, though its effects are visible only once in a thousand 
years, may always in the divine mind exist, ready to act when- 
ever the conditions of its actions are fulfilled. 

But we fear that we impose upon ourselves by the word law, 
which in its last analysis is nothing more than a mode of divine 
action ; the law of gravitation, for example, being nothing more 
than a name for the manner in which God binds together and 
controls the actions of the physical world ; and the law of inspi- 
ration a name for the manner in which he connects himself with 
the souls of men. Now the mode of the divine action, though 
always under the same circumstances the same, will yet vary 
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with the wants and condition of his creatures. It is the same 
power, the same wisdom, the same goodness in all; but the 
mode of its manifestation varies with the circumstances under 
which it acts. ‘Thus the electric fluid, always present, always 
active, performs its important functions in the atmosphere, the 
fibres of the plant, the nerves of man, without light or sound ; 
but with a change in the condition of the objects where it ex- 
ists, it suddenly assumes a new character ; it sparkles, ignites, 
flashes in lightning, and shakes the earth with its thunderings. 
It always exists, but without these unusual manifestations, es- 
sential as its functions are within and around us, its existence 
could not be known. So the inspiration of God giveth man 
understanding, is always with him, ready to impart as he is 
ready to receive, speaking through nature and directly to the 
soul ; communing with all his faithful children, silent and un- 
seen. But (to carry out the analogy) with a change in 
the condition of his creatures, this influence assumes a new as- 
pect, and instead of acting silently within, shines out and speaks 
with an outward power, and by those outward and sudden 
manifestations, proves, what we had forgotten or but dimly 
known, the constant and to us essential existence of this divine 
principle in nature and the soul. 

There is a great deal of talk about the violation of the laws 
of nature, about God’s transgressing his own law, remedying by 
extempore interventions the inherent defects of his system. But 
there is no violation or transgression of the laws of God. He 
is as much present in the growth of a plant as in the redemp- 
tion of the world, and in this as much as that, fulfilling the 
unchanging law of his being. He does not change; but the 
condition of his creatures changing brings them under a differ- 
ent law, a different mode of the divine action. ‘Thus, — forthe 
analogy from nature furnishes illustrations almost without num- 
ber, — a plant or tree is under the law of vegetable life, but 
at length, unable to fulfil the conditions of that law, it is no 
longer acted upon by it, but subjected to another, — the law of 
death or dissolution, —through which its particles, being re- 
duced to their elementary form, are again acted upon by the 
law of vegetable or animal life. In tike manner, while man 
fulfils the conditions of the inspiration which God offers to all, 
by that he lives. But when, from whatever cause, he no lon- 
ger understands or obeys those conditions, that law to him is 
nothing, and, from analogy, we should expect him to be brought 
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under the influence of another law, which, like the law of 
death in the vegetable kingdom, by a course seemingly at va- 
riance with the common order of nature, should restore him to 
life, and bring him once more into harmony with the great 
law of his spiritual being. Now what was the condition of 
those to whom Moses and Jesus were sent ?* 

In one case it was a nation of slaves, sensual, ignorant, and 
cowardly — looked upon as an abomination by those whom 
they served, and possessing the qualities, which might belong 
to a race of barbarians, subjected for several centuries to the 
most degrading bondage. Now, on the ground that a man’s 
religious life depends “ on his quantity of being and his quantity 
of obedience,” where could it be found more nearly extin- 
guished ? or where a greater necessity for some other mode of 
the divine action to come in and save him? 

The world, to which Christianity was addressed, was in a 
condition very unlike this. ‘Through the increased experience 
of two thousand years, there had been a great advance in art, 
science, and philosophy. But while the age beginning with 
the ministry of Jesus was the most enlightened, it was notori- 
ously the most corrupt, that the sun had yet looked down 
upon. ‘To confine our remarks to Rome, which was in fact 
the world, the centre and circumference of its civilization and 
its power, it had just reached that period of intellectual activity 
and moral corruption, when the simple faith of its childhood 
had fallen before the questionings of the understanding, and 
not enough of moral or religious soundness was left, to receive 
from the ordinary teachings of God -higher views of spiritual 
life. As the former age was bowing itself by an almost irre- 
sistible tendency to the lowest idolatry ; so this was an age of 
material Atheism, convulsed, as every such unnatural condi- 
tion of man must be, by throes of the most violent and unnat- 
ural superstition. Obedient souls there may have been, — 
natural-born inhabitants of the kingdom of heaven, as Mr. 
Parker might call them, — to whom a purer light was given. 





* We have no authority for saying, that the Jewish and Christian are 
the only special revelations that God has made, though as we have no 
sufficient evidence of any other, we may confine our remarks to them. 
However this may have been, the absolute and universal character of 
Christianity marks it as the one religion, which is now to take the 
place of all partial and inferior dispensations. 
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But what could they do with their speculations on God and 
duty? ‘Their light may have served to guide their own steps, 
for no obedient soul is forsaken of God; but how far could it 
shine into the gross spiritual darkness, which had deluged the 
world?) They might pray and sing their song and die; but 
when Socrates and Plato centuries before had left, except 
among a few disciples, so slight a trace of their influence be- 
hind, what shall they do in an age so vastly beyond theirs 
faithless and corrupt? And where else shall we look fora 
power, which, according to the common laws of nature, might 
bring men back to the laws of their spiritual being? In 
the refinements of the age, — its works of art, its palaces and 
statues, its voluptuous songs and music? Was it to be looked 
for in the old religion? Let Julian with his flamens and minis- 
ters of state, his strong mind and active zeal and more than 
royal power reply. Was it then in philosophy ; or a better 
system of laws? Let the Antonines, men as pure and as true 
as ever wore the stole of the philosopher or the robes of le- 
gislative authority, and who did all that imperial influence and 
strong intelligence could do, answer the question. In short, 
amid the fermenting and putrefying elements of that old civiliz- 
ation, — its effete religion, its philosophy, almost powerless 
even in better days, its Jaws now so much weaker than its 
crimes, — we confess that we can discover nothing which, ac- 
cording to what we know of the established order of the world, 
could, by any means, from this corrupt and offensive mass of 
things, raise up a new and vigorous civilization. 

But in the perfect system, which God from the beginning 
had ordained, a provision had been made. Another law, or 
mode of divine action, had been provided, that when the common 
law of inspiration had lost its influence over man, this other 
mode of the divine agency might come in, and bring him back 
to that, which he had lost. In short, since the former mani- 
festations of God through nature, and directly to the soul, were 
unregarded ; since the word,—the divine wisdom and good- 
ness, — being in the world were not recognised by man, the 
light shining in the darkness, and the darkness comprehending 
it not, —a new manifestation of God, not suddenly devised, 
but prepared from before the foundation of the world, and pre- 
pared for just such an emergency as this, was made to lead the 
soul back to God, to restore it to the old and perpetual reve- 
lation of God, which it had lost. 
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Such was the office of Christ, an office existing with God in 
the beginning, — the consummation of his wisdom and goodness, 
so far as relates to his dealings with man. The word became 
flesh. God who had before been shining, though to sinful man 
unseen, through universal nature, from the broadest expanse of 
heaven, and the lowliest atom of earth, then as never before 
was manifest in the flesh, speaking with authority, — with 
signs and wonders, —to the senses and the understanding, the 
only faculties that were then active, that through them the 
sentiment of reverence might be touched, and loftier truths re- 
ceived. Thus Jesus, the central sun of this new spiritual 
world, and, after him, his followers, miraculously illumined and 
endowed, as the special messengers of heaven, went forth to 
proclaim the glad tidings of a spiritual redemption. And this 
new manifestation of God —of the divine wisdom, goodness, 
and love, through his son, was not permitted to perish ; but, 
fulfilling its mission then, it has been fulfilling it from that day 
to this, as a miraculous dispensation, speaking with authority 
to those who through a carnal mind, through ignorance or sin, 
do not receive, and cannot of themselves learn, the truths 
which, by restoring them to the laws of their spiritual nature, 
may lead to the salvation of the soul. And the mighty power 
of this mode of preaching from the authority of God, — which 
must always be an outward authority to those who have not 
recognised the voice within, — shows the wisdom of the dispen- 
sation. 

According to Mr. Parker, Jesus proclaimed no new truth. 
On this supposition, and admitting also with him, that the only 
authority for truth is the truth itself, and the only evidence it 
can have its own light, how shall we account for the fact, that 
all this constellation of truths should lie so entirely unnoticed 
before, and then with him burst out at once into an effulgence 
and glory, that astonished and converted the world? We 
know of no answer that can be given. But how were these 
astonishing results brought about? How was it that truths be- 
fore unknown or taught in vain, lying dead to the world, should 
from an obscure carpenter of Galilee, start up at once into the 
omnipotence of a divine life? Because then first they came 
forth with what even the skeptic, the wicked, and the sensual 
man must acknowledge as the sanction of a power higher than 
man. A divine illumination, unfolding the greatest of all 
truths, has been for eighteen centuries, and still is, more than 
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all things else, the wisdom of God and the power of God unto 
salvation. Sadly, mournfully indeed has the doctrine of a miracu- 
lous revelation been perverted, when that which was but a cir- 
cumstance has been transformed into the main cause and end, and 
the great interposition of inspiration and miracle, which was in- 
tended to bring men back to the perpetual inspiration of the soul 
and miracle of the universe, has absorbed all our religious 
thoughts into itself; and, instead of drawing us to our Father now, 
serves only to show what he did thousands of years ago, — the 
dim foot-prints of a Father who once was here, but now has 
left us orphans. Not such is the design of the peculiar power 
and authority, with which Christianity presents itself to unre- 
generate hearts. It would awaken them from their worldly 
dreams, and from that far country, where their best affections 
are perishing with hunger, call them back to their Father’s 
house. And when once we have come back into harmony 
with the laws of our spiritual being, and by lives of truthful- 
ness, and prayer, and love to God and man strive to secure 
the aid and favor of God, then is he with us, imparting to us 
of his truth, relieving our sorrows, and a helper of our joys. 
Then we feel what has been so feelingly described. ‘“ ‘Then 
in the deep silence of the soul, when the man turns inward to 
God, light, comfort, peace dawn on him. His troubles, — they 
are but a dew drop on his sandal. His enmities or jealousies, 
hopes, fears, honors, disgraces, all the undeserved mishaps of 
life, are lost to the view ; diminished and then hid in the mists 
of the valley he has left behind and below him. Resolution 
comes over him with its vigorous wing; Truth is clear as noon ; 
the soul in faith rushes to its God. ‘The mystery is at an 
end.” p. 231. 

So Jesus, the Mediator between God and man, would come, 
not to keep us away, but to bring us to our Father. Yet the 
idea of Jesus as a mediator is one which in this work is hardly 
mentioned without a sneer or scoff. ‘‘ We dare not,” it is said, 
p- 5, “ approach the Infinite One face to face ; we whine and 
whimper in our brother’s name, as if we could only appear 
before the Omnipresent by attorney.” This is a favorite ex- 
pression with Mr. Parker, and, with some slight modification, is 
repeated more than once. We need not say that sarcasm, and 
sneers, and scoffs, however congenial to the mind of him who 
employs them, are but a poor instrument at best in the investi- 
gation of religious truth. But is the idea of the Mediatorial 
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office of Christ one to be rejected and scouted at in scorn, 
without examination or thought? God, though present in every 
soul, is at the same time constantly acting on us and weon Him 
through the mediation of other objects. The tree, which we 
plant, is, in both these ways, a mediator between us and God ; 
the means of calling forth his influence in the production of 
fruit, which otherwise he would not have formed, of bringing 
his annual bounty to our hands, and, if we receive it aright, of 
raising from us to Him thoughts of gratitude and love. So with 
all the objects of nature, which He has appointed as the ministers 
of his love ;— all are mediators between God and us, not chang- 
ing his character or counsels, but modifying the influence which 
he extends to us. ‘The flower which speaks to us of the 
goodness and paternal providence of God brings from Him an 
influence, which but for its existence would not have come, 
and, if we receive it aright; draws us nearer to Him. The 
mountain, on which we gaze in the evening twilight tll all visible 
forms are lost, and our whole soul is absorbed in the thought 
of Him, before whom earth and sky vanish as a shadow and a 
dream, is a mediator between God and man, bringing down 
from Him an influence which would not otherwise have come, 
and, through that, lifting the soul up to a nearer communion 
with Himself. So good men, who inspire within us pure af- 
fections and longings after truth, and a divine, all-embracing, 
and sustaining love, are mediators, bringing, as frem God, an 
influence which draws us nearer to Him in thought and life. 
And if through prayer they are able to call down from heaven 
some special influence on us, it may be all in conformity with 
that law through which the tree, the flower, the mountain, and the 
star, bring down from God an influence which otherwise our 
hearts had not received. Now in this there is nothing to sepa- 
rate us from God, but through them he is calling us more and 
more into direct communion with Himself. And why shall we 
deny this office to him whom God hath sanctified and sent ? — 
the greatest and purest of all whose steps have trod upon our 
earth, who has imparted to us the truth, and quickened within 
us the life, which more than all things else shall bring us near 
to God. And how can we say that even now his influence 
has ceased? How can we say that he is not now, in ways 
known only to those who are admitted into the secrets of God’s 
spiritual kingdom, the Mediator, in our prayers, and in other 
means, of an influence from his Father to us? In this he is 
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not something between us and God, to separate and keep us 
apart; but through his life and death, his words and deeds, and 
in other ways, it may be, which we know not, co-working with 
the spirit of God, subduing every wrong passion and every sin 
within us, he is drawing us nearer to the Father, opening our 
hearts to a more entire communion with Him; and at last, 
when the work of spiritual regeneration is accomplished, and 
all things within us subdued to God, “ then shall the son also 
himself,’ — as the last mediatorial being, that shall aid us in 
our work, — “ be subject unto him that put all things under him, 
and God shall be all in all.” 

The substance of what we would say on Inspiration is this. 

I. God is present through all nature, whose laws are but 
the established mode of his action, and the more we under- 
stand and obey those laws, the more shall we see and feel 
through them of his wisdom, power, goodness, and love. 

If. God is present in the souls of all his children; and in 
proportion as we are humble, obedient, pure, and true, shall 
we know and feel within us his wisdom, power, goodness, and 
love. The pure and contrite heart is the innermost sanctuary 
in the great temple of God. 

These two are the ways in which God usually manifests 
himself to man, and in both these ways his influence never 
fails. But when man from whatever cause has become diso- 
bedient and unfaithful, darkness and sin overcloud his mind ; 
his spiritual nature is dead; his lower faculties alone are de- 
veloped ; and the only way in which he can be called back, ts 
by a special revelation, bringing even to these lower faculties 
marks of divine authority. And thus 

If. God has revealed himself to man, by raising up mes- 
sengers, inspired with a wisdom and clothed with a power be- 
yond what they could receive according to the usual laws of 
their being. ‘This may be done by a special message con- 
firmed by miracle, as to Moses in the burning bush ; or by a 
special divine influence exercised even before his birth, pre- 
serving a being, born among men, free from every taint of sin 
through all the experience of life, and so in harmony with God, 
that the promptings of his own soul are at the same time the 
promptings of the spirit of God. ‘Thus Jesus and his Father 
are one. His will, being in a conscious, entire unison with the 
will of God, his utterance was the voice of God speaking 
through his voice, his deeds, the works of God through his hands, 
and his life, the life of God in the soul of his son. 
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Mr. Parker’s third book, which he calls ‘a Discourse of 
Christianity,” treats of the main features and essential peculi- 
arities of Christianity, the authority and miracles, together with 
the moral and religious character, of Jesus. Setting aside for 
the present the other topics, we wish to examine what is said 
of the miracles of Jesus. Most of the general considerations 
belonging here have been anticipated in our remarks on In- 
spiration. In truth the same principle lies at the foundation of 
both. In the one case itis God enabling the mind to gain 
truths, which, with its own faculties under their ordinary laws, 
it is not competent to gain; in the other case it is God ena- 
bling the man to perform actions, which, with his usual powers 
under their ordinary laws, he is not competent to perform. 
We shall hereafter see how, in a divine teacher like Jesus, the 
two, united with yet a third mode of special divine influence, all 
resting on the same principle, and combining to the same end, 
are needed, not only to secure outward success, but to fill up 
the inward harmony of Christ. We must proceed, however, by 
examining more in detail, than we have yet done, the several 
proofs and arguments of the work before us. 

There are, we are told, p. 263, four sources of knowl- 
edge, perception for sensible things; tntuttion for spiritual 
things ; reflection for logical things ; and test¢mony for histori- 
cal things. ‘This is one of those passages, which, with a great 
appearance of philosophical exactness, are extremely loose 
and superficial. ‘Testimony is not an original source of knowl- 
edge, but only a channel, through which knowledge acquired 
in other ways, by those who have greater opportunities or 
gifts than we, may be brought to us. It matters not whether 
the knowledge be originally acquired by perception, intuition, 
or reflection ; in either case it may become a matter of testi- 
mony, and as such we may receive it. One, more favored 
than we, may see what we have not seen, and impart his 
knowledge to us; he may by intuition grasp truths, which our 
faculties of themselves are not competent to see, as Newton 
seized on the highest mathematical truths, and so impart them 
to us; or he may through a labored process arrive at important 
results, and, without letting us know anything of the intermedi- 
ate steps, may acquaint us only with the results. ‘Thus we 
may, through testimony, become acquainted with a country 
which we have not seen; with mathematical truths which 
came by intuition to our friend, but which we receive solely on 
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his authority ; or with principles of trade established by reason- 
ing, which we have not examined. All this is undoubtedly 
true. ‘There can be no question about it. Indeed Mr. Par- 
ker himself admits it a few pages before. If I have confi- 
dence in the faculties of my friend and in his honesty, and he 
tells me that he has examined a mathematical problem, which 
I have not the time or the ability to examine for myself, and 
that there can be no mistake about the result, I receive it on 
his testimony with almost the same confidence, as if it had 
been to me an intuitive truth. 

Now most of the knowledge which men have is, and with 
the great majority of men, from the necessity of their condition, 
must be, received through the testimony of others. ‘Take, for 
instance, mathematical truth, of which Mr. Parker makes great 
use in his remarks. “Its truth,” he says, p. 243, “ depends 
not on the fact that Thales or Stilpo demonstrates the the- 
orem.” Certainly not; but my knowledge of its truth may. 
The demonstration may be the only means that I have of 
knowing that it is true. Again he says, p. 265, ‘ Personal 
authority adds nothing to a mathematical demonstration.” 
Certainly ; but it may be of some value to him, who can- 
not have the mathematical demonstration. And, as a fact, 
mathematical truths in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
where they are most usefully employed, are received on no 
higher evidence than the authority, or the testimony of others. 
How many of our seamen know anything of the doctrine of 
fluxions, through which tables showing the position of the 
planets and the stars for centuries to come have been prepared, 
and are depended on by them as guides, on which they are 
willing to rest their lives? Or how many have examined even 
the demonstration of Logarithms, by which the ship every 
day is worked? We are ashamed to dwell on a point so 
plain. But the opposite doctrine is here brought out with so 
much confidence, as if the whole subject rested upon it, and 
with such an appearance of philosophical precision, though 
really with a confusion of ideas, wholly unworthy of a philoso- 
phical mind, that we have felt obliged to give to it a degree of 
attention to which, through any merit of its own, it is by no 
means entitled. 

To apply these remarks to the subject in hand, there is a 
difference between truth and our knowledge of truth. A 
want of regard to this all-important, essential distinction is, 
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among others, too great to be disregarded, the one paramount 
defect, which like a flaw on the reflector of a telescope, 
throws a blur over all objects, and destroys the entire value of 
the work, as a_ philosophical treatise.* ‘If the doctrines of 
Christianity,” we are told, “are eternal truths, they are not 
historical things.” So be it; but the knowledge of them, 
whether originally gained by a special revelation from God, 
by a supernatural awakening of the soul, or by intuitive powers 
beyond what have fallen to the lot of man, in any other in- 
stance, since man was formed, may be and must be, if pre- 
served at all, a historical fact, resting on the authority of him 
to whom they were first communicated ; unless, when once 
made known, they carry, as some truths do, their own evi- 
dence with them. But do they, to the world, carry their own 
evidence with them? ‘Take the two truths which Mr. Parker 
loves best to adduce as illustrations, love to God and love to 
man, as the highest motives of human conduct. These, he 
tells us, are “ matters of intuition,” ‘‘ proceeding from the very 
nature of man, and inseparable from that nature.” But is this 
true? Why then were they so long unknown? Why did it 
require, after the introduction of Christianity, so long a period 
to raise man up to a comprehension of their power? Why, 
even now, while so many have them on their lips, do so few 
acknowledge them in their hearts? Because, Mr. Parker will 
reply, men do not receive them with unprejudiced minds. We 
admit the justice of the answer, which lies at the bottom of the 
subject. Men, to whom they are essential, receive mathe- 
matical truths on authority, because they are too ignorant to 
understand the demonstrations. Now as ignorance prevents them 
from receiving these truths on any other evidence than authority, 
so sin, — the passions, cares, anxieties, and pleasures of life, — 





* “Tf the truth of these doctrines rest on the personal authority of 
Jesus, it was not a duty to observe them before he spoke.” — p. 264. 
This want of distinction between truth and our knowledge of truth, or 
some of the evil consequences resulting from it, may be found in al- 
most every chapter, obscuring the brightness of even its best things. 
The law of gravitation was a truth thousands of years before Newton. 
Does the authority of Newton’s name or of his demonstrations obscure 
the truth which he first saw, or endanger its influence? Even so does 
not the authority of Jesus. Itis the authority of upstarts and pretenders, 
not of those whose rightful office it is to guide men’s minds, that ob- 
scures and endangers the truth. 
45 
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prevent them from the intuitive recognition of spiritual truths. 
They must therefore be spoken with authority. They shine 
not at once into their dark souls, but must be taken and ap- 
plied to practice on authority. By and by, when they have 
wrought their blessed work in the soul, and its better faculties 
are quickened into life, and the shadows have passed away, 
these truths will be cherished and loved for their own sakes ; 
for their own light and beauty and strength, — commending 
themselves to all that is holy, and peaceful within. 

The second part of the chapter on Miracles is confused, and 
we fear, disingenuous. ‘The insinuation near the beginning, 
that those who rest on the authority of Christianity are afraid 
of reason, is, at least with respect to the most enlightened among 
them, wholly without foundation ; but as to the assertion near 
the close, ‘“ that all these attempts to establish a suitable crite- 
rion (for discriminating between the Christian and other mir- 
acles) have been fruitless, and even worse, exposing more 
than the folly of their authors,’ we hardly know how to 
meet it with truth, and yet with a becoming gentleness of 
speech. When a young man, on his own naked authority, 
asserts the falsehood of views entertained by the strongest 
minds after severe examination, and which we, on as full an 
investigation as we are competent to give, most firmly be- 
lieve ; we may admire at the modesty of the assertion; but 
a plain denial is all the confutation that it demands. But 
when in addition to this, as here and in other parts of 
the work before us, he uses language which, if it mean 
anything, brings plainly the charge of intentional falsehood or 
hypocrisy against some, not only of the most enlightened, but 
of the purest and truest minds of past ages and of the present 
day, he places himself in a very unenviable position, and can 
have no peculiar claims upon the delicacy of those who respect 
these great and good men. The alternative is a painful one ; but 
we have no hesitation in putting upon it the most favorable 
construction that the case admits. Although such charges are 
as untrue in fact as they are unchristian in spirit, we do not be- 
lieve that they proceed from intentional falsehood, or that 
“they expose more than the folly of their author.” The only 
excuse which the case admits is, that he does not fully under- 
stand the force and bearing of his words. 

But to return to the subject under discussion. ‘ Now,” 
p- 267, “if it could be shown that Christianity rested on Mira- 
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cles, or had more or less connexion with them, it yet proves 
nothing peculiar in the case; for other religions, fetichistic, 
polytheistic, and monotheistic, appeal to the same authority.” 
But is there no difference between what is “ shown to rest on 
miracles,” and that which only appeals to their authority? Is 
not this, if, according to the supposition it be really a fact, 
something ‘‘ peculiar”? The fine declamation that follows rests 
entirely on this same fatal want of discrimination between pre- 
tension and fact. ‘ Now,” he continues, “in resting Chris- 
tianity on this basis we must do one of two things ; first, we 
must admit that Christianity rests on the same foundation as 
the lowest fetichism ;” ‘“ or secondly, we must deny the reality 
of all miracles, except the Christian, in order to give exclusive 
sway to Christianity.” But afterwards a third alternative 
is admitted, and we are allowed, if possible, “to prove the 
superiority of the Christian miracles.” ‘This alternative 
we accept; and notwithstanding the accompanying charge 
of “ more than folly ” against those who pursue such a course, 
and the unworthy assertion, that the Hindoo miracles surpass 
the Christian, we maintain the superiority of the Christian 
miracles, first, in the evidence ; secondly, in the character of the 
miracles ; thirdly, in the character of him who performs them ; 
and fourthly, of the doctrines connected with them. Now in 
each and all these particulars we affirm, and our assertion is as 
good as the opposite assertion of Mr. Parker, that-Christianity 
stands apart from all other religions, and has, in all these re- 
spects, a weight of authority which no other religion can justly 
claim. 

But what is the peculiar value of miracles? Do they of 
themselves necessarily give the authority of a divine teacher 
to him who performs them? By no means. We are as little 
disposed to assert this as Mr. Parker. What then is their use ? 
Let us examine the matter, and remember that in our dealings 
with men we must always employ such language as they can 
understand. Here is a man, we will suppose, who proclaims 
to those who have not yet received it, the doctrine of a retri- 
bution beyond the grave, and calls men to a life entirely unlike 
that which they have been accustomed to believe best fitted to 
secure the approbation of heaven. ‘This he declares as a truth 
resting on its own authority, and on the authority of God who 
has directly revealed it to him. ‘“ But,” they reply, “ this is a 
hard saying ; we do not see its truth, and how shall we know 
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that you have received it from God?” “I have told you 
heavenly things,” he replies, “ but you understand them not ; I 
will now tell you earthly things ;— will speak to you ina 
language which you can understand.” He then opens the 
eyes of one among them, who was born blind. He takes them 
to the grave of one whe; they know, has been three days dead, 

and with a word restores the dead man to his friends. Now; 
this they understand. It is to them unequivocal evidence of a 
supernatural power. And since he shows a supernatural power, 
will they not—should not we—be prepared more readily 
to admit a supernatural illumination? Do they not harmonize 
with each other? Not that even this is the highest evidence. 
But when to this we adda blameless life, — labors endured, 
dangers met, the severest sufferings, mockery, reproach, the 
incredulity of friends, the persecution of foes, and finally death 
itself, all borne in so sweet a spirit, and plainly with no 
other object than the good of man, and when through all this 
there is no unnatural elation, no enthusiasm, but a beautiful 
serenity, a thoughtful attention, even upon the cross, to the com- 
mon affections of our nature, his life the consistent and perfect 
expression of his doctrines, then those men have the highest 
evidence they can have of his divine mission, and the truth of 
his words. He could not be mistaken in respect to his super- 
natural character, for his works are an evidence to that, which 
cannot be withstood. He could not willingly deceive others ; 
for, besides the miracles, his life and chafacter, all that he has 
done and suffered, are inconsistent with such a thought. Then 
his doctrines, so pure, so high, so entirely in harmony with the 
sublimity of his actions, and the more than mortal elevation of 
his character, complete the evidence, and bring his words home 
to them with an authority which they can neither gainsay nor 
resist. Not his miracles alone, nor his character alone, nor his 
doctrines alone, but all combined, each shining through all, and 
all through each, make up a whole that cannot be overthrown. 
We need not say how entirely these conditions are fulfilled in 
Jesus ; how his works, his character, and doctrines harmonize 
all with each, while each is pervaded by the spirit and imbued 
with the power of all. It is one principle which runs through 
all, and makes each essential to the whole. Admit one in its 
fulness, and the others follow as its natural associates. ‘Take 
one away and the symmetry, the naturalness of the whole is 
lost. So completely are the doctrines of Jesus identified with 
his character and ‘his works. 
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Let us illustrate this. ‘Iam the resurrection and the life ; 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” Put these words with the circumstances under which 
they were spoken into the mouth of Anaxagoras, or Plato, or 
any other, the greatest and best among men, and what an im- 
measurable disparity between the words and him who utters 
them? ‘The tones which sound now like the voice of God 
over the grave, swelling through our hearts with more than 
thoughts of immortality, would lose all their grandeur. And 
so with his actions. Let any one else stand over the dead and 
utter the words, “ Lazarus, come forth,” and if the body should 
rise it would be more like the apparition of a ghost than 
the resurrection of a living man. But with Jesus, when 
in the spirit of these divine words, “ I am the resurrection and 
the life,” and still more when with that prayer, so full of the 
spirit of God and tenderness towards man, he stands by the 
grave and “cries with a loud voice; ‘ Lazarus come forth,’ 
and he that was dead came forth,” our hearts acknowledge the 
effect, as an obedience natural and due to one whose ‘words 
and life carried with them an authority so divine. Again in 
his actions, which are not considered miraculous, as when he 
confronted the Pharisees in those words the most awful that 
ever fell on human ears, or when, though a prisoner at the bar, 
with all the majesty of the son of God, he replied to the Roman 
governor, ‘Thou sayest that | ama king ; to this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear wit- 
ness unto the truth ;” or when “ he took a towel anid girded him- 
self and began to wash his disciples’ feet,” and after that, hav- 
ing ended his speech, “ he lifted up his eyes to heaven and 
said, Father, the hour is come, I have glorified thee on the 
earth, I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do, 
and now, Father, glorify thou me with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was,” do we not in these words 
and deeds recognise a spirit and a power, at whose bidding 
the raging winds might sleep in silence, or the palsied limb 
come back to life ? 

This is not the influence of early associations. It is no 
fancy work. But in the highest moments of the soul, when 
we are most transformed into the image of Christ, and compre- 
hend more than at other times what he was, then do we feel 
most strongly the perfect harmony, not only of his character, 
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his words, and works, each in itself, but of each in all, and all 
ineach. ‘This is a thought of vast importance. Without it 
we cannot properly appreciate anything connected with our 
Saviour. Without it his highest acts and words are presump- 
tuous, if not profane, and his lowest come down almost to mean- 
ness ; with it, both are filled out and sustained by the greatness 
of the spirit through which they were. ‘The miracles by 
themselves are but a monstrous excrescence ; but not more 
so than either his life or his doctrines. Each is the natural 
and necessary complement to the rest, and he who would sep- 
arate them understands little of the beauty, greatness, and 
power of Jesus, or the truths he has taught. 

We have been speaking of these things as pertaining to the 
evidences of Christianity ; but this is the lowest.use for which 
they were intended. ‘To confine them here is like asserting, 
that the sole use of the sun’s rays is to prove that there is a 
sun, while they are falling round us, filling the earth with all 
that is beautiful and joyous, preparing food for the hungry, and 
balmy airs to breathe through the sick man’s lattice. Jesus 
came not merely to convince us of his doctrines, though faith 
must lie at the foundation of the work, but to quicken within 
us something of his divine life, and infuse something of the 
breath of heaven into these earth-born, care-worn hearts. 
And to this end, he might proclaim the doctrines of love to 
God and love to man, from Nova Zembla to the southernmost 
cape of the Pacific, from the days of Cesar Augustus to those 
of Louis Philippe, and what would have been the result? A 
few learned or Platonic minds, —a Socrates or Plotinus, a 
Pico de Mirandola, and possibly a Madame de Guion, or a 
Fenelon, may have profited by his instructions ; but the great 
body of mankind, —the millions who rejoiced in his light 
while living, and who are now singing anthems to his praise 
in heaven, would have been left in darkness and sin. ‘The 
needed one, who, sympathizing with them’ as a brother, might 
claim their reverence by speaking to them with the authority of 
God, one, who might offer the forgiveness of sins and the hopes 
of salvation, while the beauty and holiness of his spirit should 
enter their hearts, and kindle into life all that is pure, and true, 
and lovely. 

Now we well know the influence, which a claim to the 
miraculous has on the multitude of men. It calls their atten- 
tion ; awakens a feeling of awe and reverence ; appeals to the 
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religious sentiment, and seems a connecting link between man 
and God. It prepares them to receive strong and lasting im- 
pressions. Whien associated, as this claim has often been, with 
false doctrines and a bad life, it flames out into the most fearful 
crimes. But when associated with great religious truth, and a 
life of holiness and love, especially in a life of voluntary suffer- 
ing in attestation of truth and for the good of man, its influence 
may be almost without limit. It enters the heart. It regen- 
erates and reforms the man. Through it society with all its 
complicated interests is fashioned anew. Now the fact, that 
the miraculous has such influence on the common mind, 
shows its fitness, if not indeed its necessity, as an element 
in whatever is intended for the spiritual regeneration of 
the world. An authority is needed to awaken and impress 
mankind. 

And what is this authority of Jesus, about which so much 
is said, as if it were some opaque body, intervening between 
us and God, to eclipse his truth, and give to us darkness in its 
stead? It is a voice coincident with truth itself, calling in 
tones of more than human power to a slumbering and sinful 
world, to rouse them from their dreams and their sins, and pre- 
pare them for the truth. Where, by the example of the good, 
and the reasoning of the wise, the effects of truth are vain, 
through this supernatural authority as from God himself it calls 
out in louder tones, that they may open their eyes and re- 
ceive its light. Thus too “ it crieth at the gates, at the entry of 
the city, at the coming in of the doors,” it knocketh at the 
hardened heart and in the name of God demands admittance. 
The bigoted and the profane may, like the juggling priests of 
Egypt, imitate its ways and strive to speak in its name ; but 
they cannot put on its calm, unrestrained, and solemn majesty. 
To the wicked its voice is terrible, but to the pure in heart it 
comes gentle as the morning light. And as the flowers and 
plants, which all night long have been drooping in darkness, 
receive the first rays of the dawn, and lift up their heads, and 
spread out their leaves to drink in all that comes, while every 
fibre trembles with the awakening of a new life, and rejoices in 
the quickening presence of day, and gladly acknowledges its 
power, so the pure and humble soul, touched by the spirit of 
Jesus, opens itself that it may drink in all his teachings, while 
every faculty and affection, tremulous with new life, rejoices 
in the presence of this higher power. It trusts, it clings to his 
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authority, not with the cringing servility of the slave, but the 
gladsome obedience of the child. 

In the authority of a spirit, so at one with God and with the 
truth, there is no harshness, — nothing which does not com- 
mend itself to our purest affections ; for it is the authority of a 
divine truth, beneficence, and love, —an authority like that 
which reigned through the universe, when the morning stars 
first sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ; 
an authority, to those who will obey it, gentle, refreshing, like 
that with which the spring, with step more soft than a mother’s 
as she approaches the cradle of her sleeping one, approaches 
the earth and calls forth bird and flower from the deep and 
deathlike repose of winter. ‘Then prayer, and love to God and 
man become the joyous offering of the soul. It swells with 
gratitude and praise, breathing a spirit of universal kindness, 
dispensing light and blessings where it goes. 

So much for the authority of Christianity as a miraculous 
dispensation. We return to Mr. Parker, p. 269 — 280, who treats 
the subject under two heads; “ First, Are miracles possible ? 
Secondly, Did they actually occur in the case of Christianity ?” 

* Now a miracle,” he tells us, “ is one of three things ; 

‘«‘ A transgression of all law which God has made ; 

‘“‘ A transgression of all known laws, but obedience to a law 
which we may yet discover ; or, 

‘‘ A transgression of all law known or knowable by man, but 
yet in conformity with some law out of out reach.” 

We do not accept any one of these definitions. I do not 
transgress the law of gravitation when I lift a stone. I only 
overrule its influence in a particular case by the exercise of a 
stronger power. ‘There is no violation or transgression of the 
law, which acts during the whole time undisturbed. May 
I not in like manner, without the transgression of any law of 
God, if endowed with a power of which we may easily con- 
ceive, in a particular case, overrule the influence of the law of 
death, and rescue from the grave one already dead? Now this 
would be a miracle. ‘There is nothing in its nature improba- 


ble, nothing inconsistent with an enlarged view of the law of 


nature or the character of God. It is the exercise of an un- 
usual, and so far as the constitution of man is concerned, a 
supernatural power, in a manner which neither violates nor 
transgresses any of the laws of nature. Such, we suppose, 
was the power possessed by Jesus. ‘This throws the whole 
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difficulty back on the supernatural endowment, and of course 
brings it under the law of inspiration, which we have already 
considered. And in respect to this special endowment, let it 
be remembered, that it implies no transgression of the laws of 
mind, but only something superadded, —a supernatural, or 
rather a special, influence, acting upon the faculties, as nature 
and society act upon us all. It is no transgression of the laws 
of a man’s mind, that he has the advantage of the ablest 
teachers, and through them learns what few others can know. 
So it is no transgression of the laws of mind, if God himself, 
for wise purposes, which have always formed a part of his plan, 
condescend by special influences to guard and keep and edu- 
cate a human being, awaken in him powers which to others 
are unknown, impart to him by a conscious revelation truths 
which otherwise he could not have received, and among these 
instructions open to him the secrets of the grave, and show him 
how, by a word, to feed the hungry, heal the sick, or restore 
the dead. All this we can conceive as taking place with no 
transgression of the laws, either of mind or matter. ‘That it 
actually did take place, —it becomes us, who know so little 
of the infinite purposes of God, neither to assert nor to deny. 
The only excuse for framing any hypothesis on the subject is 
to show the folly of those, who would limit by their narrow 
theories the capabilities of the Almighty. 

We have come, then, though by a process somewhat differ- 
ent, to the same conclusion with Mr, Parker, that there is no 
antecedent objection, nor metaphysical impossibility in the way 
of miracles. Or rather, if there be any truth in what we have 
said on inspiration, there is a very considerable probability 
that some such intervention would take place. But did mira- 
cles occur in the case of Christianity? We cannot enter into 
the historical evidence ; volumes would be required for that. 
The whole historical argument Mr. Parker states, and over- 
throws in three pages, pp. 271 — 274, or, taking only what is 
directly applicable to the subject, in less than one page and a 
half. We shall quote the passage entire, numbering the sev- 
eral statements for convenience of reference. 


“Now if we look after the facts of the case, we find the 
evidence for the Christian miracles is very scanty in extent, and 
very uncertain in character. We must depend on the testimony 
of the epistolary and the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment. 1. ‘ Now it is a notorious fact, that the genuine Epistles, 
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the earliest Christian documents, make no mention of any mir- 
acles performed by Jesus ; and when we consider the character 
of Paul, his strong love of the marvellous, the manner in which 
he dwells on the appearance of Jesus to him after death, it 
seems surprising, if he believed the other miracles, that he 
does not allude to them.”’ 2. “To examine the testimony of the 
Gospels. Two profess to contain the evidence of eye-witnesses. 
But we are not certain these books came in their present shape 
from John and Matthew ; it is certain they were not written 
till long after the events related.” 3%. ‘* But still more,each of 
them relates what the writers could not have been witness to; 
so we may have nothing but hearsay and conjecture.” 4. “ Be- 
sides, these authors shared the common prejudice of their times, 
and disagree one with the other. The Gospels of Mark and 
Luke — who were not eye-witnesses — in some points corrobo- 
rate the testimony of John and Matthew; in others add noth- 
ing.” 5. * But there are still other accounts —the Apocryphal 
Gospels —some of them perhaps older than the Gospels of 
Matthew and John, and these make the case worse by disclos- 
ing the fondness for miracles that marked the Christians of that 
early period.” 6. “‘ Taking all these things into consideration, 
and remembering that the three first Gospels are but one wit- 
ness, adding the current belief of the times in favor of miracles, 
the evidence to prove their historical reality is almost nothing, 
admitting we have the genuine books of the disciples.” 7. “ It 
is such evidence as would not be considered of much value in 
a court of justice.” — pp. 272, 273. 


We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most singular as- 
sumption, or series of assumptions,—the most authoritative, 
magisterial way of settling a question involving in the full ex- 
amination a vast amount of labor and care, that we remember 
ever to have met. Let us examine, however, the assertions 
separately as they are numbered. 

1. Admitting that the epistles do mention no miracle per- 
formed by Jesus ; does the inference, that the apostles, that 
Paul, for example, did not believe them, follow? We ask our 
readers to take up any one of Paul’s epistles, —that to the 
Ephesians for instance, or the Galatians, — and read it through 
with special reference to the object which he had in writing it ; 
and see whether on the ground, that he believed in miracles, he 
had then any occasion to mention them. He was writing to 
men, who, from the occasional reference * which he makes to 





* Rom. xv. 19; 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28; xiii. 1, 2,8; 2 Cor. xii. 12; Gal. 
ili. 6. ’ 
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signs and wonders, which had been wrought among them, we 
know, must have been familiar with miracles; and from some 
expressions,* it would seem, were disposed to attach quite 
value enough to them. Where, then, on the supposition, that 
both he and they were alike convinced of them, was the occa- 
sion for mentioning the miracles of Jesus? Paul was an earn- 
est, straight-forward man, and had in each of these epistles an 
object entirely different from that of teaching what, if true, 
must have been perfectly well known, the miracles of Jesus. 
When, however, his purpose seems to require any allusion of 
the kind, he refers to the resurrection ¢ of Jesus, which must 
have -stood out as the seal and consummation of all. And 
here we would ask, whether any one can read the Epistles, 
whether of Paul, or Peter, or John, and not feel that every- 
where the miraculous, supernatural character of the Saviour is 
implied, though they do not stop to assert it, any more than 
they stop to assert the light of day. 

2. ‘ We are not certain these books came in their present 
shape from John and Matthew.” As to the Gospel of Matthew 
we know that it has been a question whether it was originally 
written in Hebrew or Greek, and that doubts exist as to the 
genuineness of a portion of the first two chapters. But as to 
all that is important to our present purpose, and as to the en- 
tire Gospel of John, with the exception of a few verses, in 
themselves of no value, we are as certain of their being the 
genuine works of those writers, as we can be of any such fact. 
We have recently, though with another object than that we 
now have, been looking into this subject; and have been sur- 
prised anew at the full, and to our mind, perfectly satisfactory 
character of the evidence, which has been brought to bear 
upon the genuineness of the gospels.{ It has seemed to us 





“ See particularly Chapters xii. and xiii. of 1 Corinthians. 

t Is Mr. Parker quite sure of being correct when he asserts, p. 274, 
that the Resurrection was a miracle alleged to have been wrought 
upon Jesus, not by him? ‘That spirit while in the body could raise 
others from the grave ;— might it not, by the same power, after leav- 
ing the body, return and reanimate its lifeless nerves? ‘This supposi- 
tion seems to us equally in harmony with an enlarged philosophy, and 
with the words of Jesus; “I have power to lay it [my life] down, and 
I have power to take it ayain.” John x. 18. 

t See Lardner’s Credibility and especially Norton on the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels. We know not where to find a better illustration, 
than is furnished by this latter work and the work before us, of the dif- 
ference between a great scholar and a great reader. 
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that we needed only to have it clearly in our minds to be fully 
and entirely convinced. 

3. ‘ But still more, each one of them relates what the writers 
could not have been witness to; so we may have nothing but 
hearsay and conjecture.” Is it possible that any one can so 
far impose upon himself, as to believe this a fair statement, or 
anything like a fair inference from the statement? ‘The utmost 
that can be said is, that each one of them relates something 
which the writer could not have been witness to; while other 
things, and among them the most important miracles, we know 
(admitting, as Mr. Parker here does, the writings to be genu- 
ine) that both Matthew and John did witness. For example, 
at the healing of the blind man and the raising of Lazarus, at 
the feeding of the multitudes and walking upon the sea, ex- 
press mention is made of the disciples as then present. So 
that from the circumstances of the case it is not possible that 
“we have only hearsay and conjecture.” As a remark more 
to the purpose, and besides with some coloring of truth, it might 
have been said that Matthew and John seldom testify to the 
same miracle, which is, however, accounted for by the fact, that 
the Gospel of John was written after the others, and intended 
particularly to supply what was omitted in them. 

4. “ Besides these authors (Matthew and John) . . . disagree 
one with the other.” This statement is entirely without foun- 
dation. The feeding of the multitudes, walking on the sea, 
the anointing of Jesus’ feet, his triumphant’entrance to Jerusa- 
lem, with some of the particulars connected with the last sup- 
per, with Judas, with the examination before the high-priest 
and Pilate, and a remark or two about the crucifixion and the 
resurrection, are all the facts which they have in common, and 
down to the minutest particulars the two accounts perfectly 
harmonize, with two trifling and, it may be, only apparent ex- 
ceptions.* Indeed we know not how a more exact coincidence 





* Math. xxvii. 28, says, they “put round him a scarlet robe,” while 
John, xix. 5, says, Jesus came forth, wearing “the purple mantle.” 
The two Greek words which are translated, “ scarlet,” and “ purple,” 
are, however, in the original employed sometimes to express the same 
color. Matthew says, “ Now from the sixth hour there was darkness 
&c.” while John says, it was “about the sixth hour,” when Pilate de- 
livered him up to be crucified. The difference at the utmost is very 
small; some of the MSS. of John read, instead of the “sixth” the 
“third hour;” but the probable explanation is, that John, writing, as is 
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could be required. Whatever may be said of alleged discre- 
pancies between the four evangelists, Mr. Parker puts himself 
strongly at variance with fact in bringing the charge against 
Matthew and John ; and we can account for it only by sup- 
posing that it was made entirely at random. But how can 
a man, who has taken upon himself the office of a public 
teacher, and is guided by the love of truth, permit himself on 
a subject so important to make so reckless an assertion, especi- 
ally when, as in this case, a careful examination of two hours 
must have convinced him of the falsehood of what he is 
saying ? 

5. * But there are still other accounts” &c. This “ perhaps,” 
insinuates what there is every reason, which the case admits, 
for believing is not true. Besides we have long believed, and 
nothing has done so much as an examination of the spurious 
works themselves to impress the conviction upon us, that it 
would be difficult to show in any way more decidedly the 
difference between truth and falsehood, — between real and 
feigned miracles, — or real and factitious accounts of miracles, 
than the broad and striking difference between the genuine and 
the Apocryphal Gospels. ‘They have been translated and 
published in a cheap form ; and if the insinuation here awakens 
in any one a doubt, we would advise as the most effectual 
remedy to procure them, and read them, in connexion with 
our Gospels. We could no more mistake them one for another, 
than we could mistake the monstrous, staring wax-figures of a 
cheap Museum for real specimens of living men. 

6. “ Remembering that the three first Gospels are but one wit- 
ness.” How “ but one witness”? ‘The Gospel of Luke is cer- 
tainly an independent work, not taken from the writings of Mat- 
thew, but, he expressly declares, ‘as they delivered them unto 
him, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word. ”. Jie, living as he did, on the spot, with the apos- 





evident from many expressions in his book, for those unacquainted with 
Jewish customs, employed the Roman notation of time, which was the 
same as ours, while the other evangelists employed the Jewish, who 
began the day at six o’clock; so that according to John, Jesus was 
condemned at about six in the morning, put upon the cross (Mark xv. 
25) at nine; while the darkness began at twelve, and Jesus expired at 
three in the afternoon. This apparent disagreement, but real harmony, 
is one of those undesigned proofs, which should goa great way to 
establish the genuineness of the writing and the sincerity of the 
writer. 
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tles and early associates of Jesus, must have possessed the 
means of knowing the truth of his statements, and may there- 
fore be regarded as a judge, who in his charge embodies 
the substance of the testimony of many witnesses. As to 
Mark, though much of his gospel may have been taken from 
that of Matthew, he was the associate of Peter, and through him 
must have known whether or not the facts he related were 
true ; so that we have, not two, but four distinct and indepen- 
dent witnesses. 

7. “'The evidence to prove their reality is almost nothing, 
admitting we have the genuine books of the disciples. It is 
such evidence as would not be considered of much value in a 
court of justice.” We cannot but think this allusion to what 
would be “ considered of value in a court of justice ” singular- 
ly unfortunate. It has been our privilege, either personally or 
otherwise, to know something of most of the prominent law- 
yers of New-England, a class of men certainly remarkable for 
strong intelligence, and manliness of character. And of this 
number we can call to mind hardly more than one or two dis- 
tinguished men, who have not received the Christian miracles 
on evidence, which, we are here told, ‘* would not be considered 
of much value in a court of justice.’ Nor has this been a 
blind assent, without investigation. We have often conversed 
upon the subject with one, in legal acuteness, learning, and 
fearless exactness in the examination of evidence, inferior to no 
one who preceded or followed him, as Chief-Justice of the State 
in which he lives, who has paid through a long life particular 
attention to inquiries of this kind, and he has always expressed 
himself thoroughly convinced, from the evidence in the case, 
of the truth of the Christian miracles. We once heard it dis- 
tinctly asserted in a public meeting by an eminent legal au- 
thority in our own State, that the evidence, if properly presented 
to any unprejudiced jury of twelve men, must convince them that 
the facts are as they are related in the Gospels. Chief Justice 
Parsons, who has generally been supposed to know something 
of what “ would be considered of value in a court of justice,” 
was a firm believer in the Christian miracles. And with him, 
to use the language of Chief Justice Parker, who may there- 
fore be considered as endorsing it with his own name, “ it* 
was the result of a trial of witnesses, in which professional 











* Massachusetts Reports, Vol, X., pp. 538, 539. 
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acuteness was aided by native powers of discrimination.” 
“‘ About three months before he died,”’ he continues in a note, 
*] had a conversation with him upon ‘the subject of the Chris- 
tian religion, and particularly upon the proofs of the resurrec- 
tion contained in the New ‘Testament. He told me, that he 
felt the most perfect satisfaction on that subject; that he had 
once taken it up with a view to ascertain the weight of evi- 
dence, by comparing the accounts given by the four Evangel- 
ists with each other ; and that from their agreement in all 
substantial and important facts, as well as their disagreement 
in minor circumstances — considering them all as separate and 
independent witnesses, giving their testimony at different pe- 
riods, he believed that the evidence would be considered per- 
fect, if the question was tried at any human tribunal.” Now 
shall we take the testimony of these men as to what “ would 
be considered of value in a court of justice,” or set it aside, 
and receive in its stead the bare assertion of Mr. Parker? 
We wish it to be remembered, that we have not brought up the 
authority of these men as an evidence of the truth of the Chris- 
tian miracles, but only as a counter-testimony to the unsustain- 
ed and unqualified assertion of a work, which, whatever may 
be its rhetorical merits, exhibits as little acuteness in the sifting 
of evidence, as it does accuracy in the statement of facts, or 
clear, discriminating skill in the use of argument 

But while the fact above stated furnishes little direct evi- 
dence for the Christian miracles, it indirectly suggests a con- 
sideration, which we cannot think wholly without weight. No 
class of men in the community have been so little skeptical 
with reference to miracles, as they who are most accustomed to 
weigh the evidence of facts, while men whose lives are passed 
in abstractions, and who are thus in a measure disqualified for 
the investigation of facts, are usually either exceedingly credu- 
lous or as unreasonably incredulous. Is there not here, in its 
adaptation to all classes of minds, a strong presumption for the 
truth of Christianity? ‘The man of facts finds there facts rest- 
ing on evidence which he cannot resist; the man of abstract 
thought finds there principles which to his mind cannot be 
overthrown ; and the poor woman, who is conversant neither 
with facts nor principles, but who has a religious heart, feels 
there an assurance which all the evidence of the courts and 
philosophy of the schools could neither shake nor confirm. 
Now error is based on ignorance ; but truth on what we know ; 
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and the fact, that each rests his faith on that evidence which 
he most fully understands, not only furnishes a strong presump- 
tion that Christianity is true, but also that each particular kind 
of proof has in it something that is real. If the man of facts 
rested his faith on abstract principles which he does not under- 
stand, or the man of abstract thought on facts which he has 
not the skill to examine, and the religious heart, without 
knowledge or thought, instead of an inward assurance which 
cannot doubt, rested its faith on the learning of others, well 
might we question the reality of each and the truth of that 
which rests upon them all. But now it is not so. Why then 
this exclusive bigotry, which may exist as fierce and strong out 
of the church as in it? While resting on the evidence we 
best understand, and which brings the strongest assurance to 
our minds, why should we cry out and tear away from others 
the supports which give to them the same assurance that ours 
affords to us? Christianity, Mr. Parker tells us from begin- 
ning to end, will stand, though miracles fall. Will it not also 
stand, if miracles are true? Why, then, with so exclusive and 
overbearing efforts, labor to throw them down ? 

We have not been in the habit of insisting upon miracles 
alone as the evidence of our religion. It is the three-fold cord 
that is not easily broken. ‘The one central principle of more 
than human brightness and power showed itself through Jesus 
Christ, in works which appeal to the senses and the understand- 
ing, in doctrines which address themselves‘to the highest reason 
and the conscience, in a life which comes home to the religious 
sentiment and the heart. Of two of these manifestations 
under the names of inspiration and miracle we have already 
spoken. We wish now to add a few words in respect to the 
third. 

The life of Jesus is not less an evidence of a special super- 
human endowment, than either his inspiration or his miracles. 
The bare conception of such a life, going so vastly beyond all 
that has been conceived before or since, is something that we 
could not explain on the common principles of human nature. 
‘Though all historical evidence were lost, and only the Gospels 
remained, with no proof except that they had been in existence 
for eighteen hundred years, all that we know of man, all that 
he has done or conceived in works of imagination and art, 
would furnish no solution to the problem of the conception of 
such a life. ‘The more we should study other attempts to por- 
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tray a perfect man, the more should we be struck by the infi- 
nite superiority of this. But when we learn that such a life 
actually was lived ; that the poor son of a carpenter, born in 
a manger, subject like other children to his parents, — without 
instructers and without books,— among the most exclusive 
and prejudiced of the human race, a people bound down by 
rites and forms and low traditions, — pursuing himself a labori- 
ous calling, and submitting to all the requirements of the law, 
— that a youth thus born and nurtured should at once throw 
off all these shackles, and with a single step advance beyond 
what the highest conceptions of the world, through two thou- 
sand years of progress have been able to realize even in 
thought, so that those among men, who have advanced farther 
in all that is pure and great and true, have even been most 
ready to bow down and acknowledge in hima purity, and 
greatness, and truth beyond their utmost reach of fancy, or of 
thought, — this we must say is to us the greatest miracle ofall, 
and prepares us to admit all that is said of his marvellous works, 
as the easy and natural accompaniments of a life so high. 
Prophets might foretell, and angels announce his birth. Wise 
men from afar might bring cold, frankincense, and myrrh, and 
kings lie in wait to take the young child’s life ; ; a voice from 
heaven might as he came up from out the water exclaim, This 
is my beloved son, hear ye him. Disease and death might 
obey his call, the winds be stilled, and hungering. multitudes 
feed upon his word. And when he bowed himself upon the 
cross, the veil of the temple, which obscures the holy of ho- 
lies, might be rent, and the sun refuse to give his light, and the 
grave that received him give back its trust. ‘These are but the 
natural attendants upon such a life. It is atself the greatest 
miracle of all. We do not say that each and all of these events 
did so take place. But while we have before us the life, whose 
reality no one can dispute, it seems to us a small thing to say of 
this or that particular act, it could not so have been. And still 
more unreasonable to suppose that in explaining them all away, 
we have stript off all that was marvellous, and that required a 
special intervention of the Almighty. It is at the most only 
tearing away the fitting drapery which God has thrown around 
the diviner life of his son. 

But however it may be in this, in another point of view, this 
matter of rejecting the miracles is exceedingly important. We 
acquire our knowledge of this divine life only through the wri- 
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tings of the New Testament; and to reject the miracles is 
either to destroy all confidence in them as truthful narratives, 
or to introduce a looseness of interpretation, which takes from 
Janguage all its meaning. It mars the beauty of that divine 
life, and makes Jesus a monstrous composition of the highest 
truth and purity of character, mingled up with pretensions 
which have no foundation but in falsehood. ‘The seamless 
garment is soiled with the stains of sin, and torn in sunder. 
For without the utmost violence in the interpretation, much of 
the language and conduct of Jesus cannot mean anything, un- 
Jess it mean to claim for himself such a union with God, and 
such a power and mission from him, as other men have not. 
How for instance can we deny, as Mr. Parker does, p. 274, the 
resurrection of Jesus, without at the same time denying his 
truthfulness, or the honesty of his disciples, either of which is 
wholly inconsistent with the purity of the life which they have 
described ? 

The remainder of the third book is taken up with Mr. Par- 
ker’s views of Christ and his religion, and contains many high 
and inspiring thoughts, such as it does us good to meet. But 
connected with them are thoughts as narrow, exclusive, dog- 
matic, unphilosophical, and unkind, as they are repugnant to the 
feelings of almost every Christian heart. It is impossible by 
argument to put down a sneer, and as to meeting such things 
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in another way, retorting scorn for scorn, it might be easy, but 
it is not well. 


The fourth book is a discourse of the Bible. But as it is 
only a sketch, supported by frequent reference to a Transla- 
tion from De Wette, which Mr. Parker tells us “ will probably 
come before the public in a few months,” we shall confine our- 
selves to a few general remarks, with such illustrations as the 
present work may furnish. 

1. We would remind those, who may read Mr. Parker's 
work, that general assertions without proof are entitled to no 
respect. We have already examined some of his assertions ; 
a few more will now be added. ‘The story of Lazarus, and 
even that of the Ascension, is not without its parallels.” p. 362. 
“ We see that they (the Evangelists) contradict one another, and 
even themselves; that they mingle with their story puerile no- 
tions and tales which it is charitable to call absurd.” p.249 It 
is easy to show, if we have the words of Jesus, that he was mis- 
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taken in some points, in the interpretation of the Old ‘Testament, 
in the doctrine of demons, in the celebrated prediction of his sec- 
ond coming and the end of the world, within a few years. If 
Christianity rest on his authority, and that alone, it falls when 
the foundation falls, and that stands at the mercy of a school- 
boy.” p. 266. These may serve as specimens of the assertions 
without reference or proof, with which the whole work abounds. 
A man, who has so little respect for authority as Mr. Parker, 
can hardly expect us to receive these with no other voucher 
for their truth than bis word. Such naked dogmatism deserves 
to be met only by dogmatism. He asserts these things; we 
deny them; and our word in this case is as good as his, nei- 
ther being good for anything. Indeed this attempt of his to 
destroy, and of ours to uphold, the authority of Jesus, is like 
the attempt of eastern jugglers with their noisy drums, one to 
put out, and the other to preserve, the sun, which, unmindful 
alike of both, rolls and shines on in his triumphant course. 

It is a hard thing to meet charges which are not specified. 
No man would be safe, even “in a court of justice,” if such 
evidence were admitted. A plain denial is all the confutation 
they are entitled to; but, lest any may think otherwise, we 
will give two or three examples more, and such answers as the 
case may allow. “In the very Law itself, (of Moses), we 
find traces of Fetichism. ‘The prohibition of certain kinds of 
food, garments, and sacrifices ; the forms of divination, the altars, 
feasts, sacrifices, scapegoat, the ornaments of the priests’ dress, 
all seem to have grown out of the rude worship that former- 
ly prevailed. The old idolatry was spiritualized.” p. 104. Is 
Mr. Parker so well acquainted with all the circumstances of 
the times, as to come with any degree of certainty to this 
conclusion? Our inquiries have led to directly the opposite 
inference. We believe that the prohibition of certain kinds of 
food, garments, and sacrifices, and the institution of others, 
where they were not intended for health and comfort, far from 
growing out of the old idolatry, were really intended, in most 
instances, to prevent their falling back into it. Many particu- 
lars, if we had room, might be pointed out illustrative of this, 
as, for instance, the sacrifice of oxen and sheep, which were 
worshipped by the Egyptians as gods. * 

“The somewhat doubtful book of Eclesiastes * * denies the 








* See Palfrey’s Academical Lectures. 
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immortality of the soul with great clearness.” p. 346. We 
have examined the book, and find no such denial, unless in one 
of the following passages ; “‘ All [men and beasts] go unto one 
place: all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who 
knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, or the spirit of 
the beast that goeth downward to the earth.” i. 20, 21. 
‘¢ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” xii. 7. 

2. Where passages of Scripture are specified, we are never 
to receive the construction which the work before us puts upon 
them, or the inferences it may draw from them, without a 
careful examination of the passages themselves, and the facts 
we may find alleged respecting them. Out of many illustra- 
tions equally remarkable we select a few. 

“ Jacob drives a trade with Elohim ;* the God receives a 
human as adequate return for his own divine service. ‘The 
promise by each is only ‘for value received.’” As evidence 
of this we are referred to Gen. xxviii. 10-12. We ear- 
nestly entreat any one, who may read this article, to turn to the 
passage and read the entire account. We are wholly unable 
to see anything that may warrant the application of such lan- 
guage, and as little to justify what follows. ‘ Sometimes God 
is represented as a local deity ; Jacob is surprised to find him in 
a foreign land.” p. 250. Here was a youth, almost in the in- 
fancy of the world, cast out from his father’s house, wander- 
ing alone through a strange land, way-worn and sick at heart. 
At the approach of night, in utter loneliness, he lays his head 
upon a stone, and, as he sleeps, there appears a vision of an- 
gels ascending and descending before him; and from above, 
the vaice of the Lord calling to him and promising to enrich 
him with his blessings. He suddenly awakes, and, in the 
first trembling moment of surprise, exclaims, ‘ surely the Lord 
was in this place and I knew it not. How dreadful is this 
place. ‘This is none other than the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven.” We have read the passage an hun- 
dred times, and found it always instructive, and impressive, 
containing the assurance that wherever the outcast may lay 
himself down to rest, there God and his angels watch over 
him. As to the assertion that “ the God received a human as 
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adequate for his own divine service,” and that “ the promise 
of each is only ‘for value received,’ ” there is not, —and we 
earnestly request each one to examine for himself, — the 
slightest shadow for any such inference. Whatever may be 
the excited language of the surprised youth, there is no assent 
to any such agreement on the part of the Divinity. ‘This pas- 
sage Mr. Parker finds so instructive, or so fruitful in impiety, 
that he refers to it in four different places, pp. 68, 99, 103, 
350. 

“This prophet [Ezekiel] predicts (xxvi) that Nebu- 
chadnezzar shall destroy Tyre. The prediction is clear and 
distinct ; the destruction is to be complete and total. But it 
was not so. Nebuchadnezzar was obliged to raise the siege 
after investing the city for thirteen years, and go and fight 
the Egyptians. Then sixteen years after the first oracle, Exe- 
kiel takes back his own words.” * * ‘“ Nebuchadnezzar 
| Ezek. xxix. 18,] * * * caused his army to serve a great ser- 
vice against Tyrus, &c., yet he had no wages, nor his army 
from Tyrus.” — pp. 340, 341. We ask that particular no- 
tice should be paid to the unqualified assertions about raising 
the siege of ‘Tyre, and the prophet “ taking back his own 
words.” Now we undertake to say that there is no historical 
authority whatever for the first assertion, and that the second is 
as utterly without foundation. The authors, to whom ref- 
erence is made, give no countenance to the boldness of the as- 
sertion. ‘The utmost that can be said, is that there is not suffi- 
cient historical testimony to prove the taking of the city, while 
there is no historical testimony to show that it was not taken. 
And if, as Jerome asserts, when the city was taken the inhab- 
itants with their valuable effects escaped in ships, the language 
of Ezekiel, that the conquering army had “no wages of Tyre,” 
is fully explained. 

The book of Daniel, he tells us, “ among other grotesque fan- 
cies, that remind us of the Arabian Nights, and the Talmud,” 
“contains an account * * of a man transformed into a beast, 
and eating grass like an ox for some years, and then restored to 
human shape.” We ask our readers to turn to the account in 
the fourth chapter of Daniel, and see whether it implies anything 
more than a man deprived of reason, wandering naked among 
the fields, in his insanity eating grass, — esculent vegetables 
of almost any kind — as oxen, permitting his nails to grow out as 

birds’ claws, exposed to sun and dew, till his body, as we have 
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sometimes seen on parts thus exposed, had become covered 
with hair, the appearance of which, as he crouched wild and 
naked in the fields, was, as it had been, the feathers of a bird. 
No allusion is made to his being transformed into the shape of 
a beast, or restored to the shape of aman. “ But at the end 
of the days I, Nebuchadnezzar, lifted up my eyes to heaven, and 
my understanding returned to me, and I blessed the Most 
High.” Dr. Noyes, who evidently attaches no particular im- 
portance to the interpretation, except from a reverence for the 
truth, says of this passage, “a description, somewhat figurative, 
of insanity.” 

Other passages of a similar kind press upon us; such, for in- 
stance, as this, that “ the first commandment of the decalogue 
implies the existence of other Gods.” In the book before us, 
p- 71, we read, “ The efforts to learn the will of the Gods 
leads to the study of nature.” Does this sentence from Mr. 
Parker imply the existence of other Gods ? But we must close 
our remarks under this head, only adding that the passages we 
have commented upon have been taken almost at random. 
What then is the confidence to be given to this work, as one 
that would truly expound the meaning, or sit in judgment on 
the merits, of the Scriptures ? 

It will be far safer for us to go to the Scriptures and examine 
them for ourselves without fear. In this as in other matters 
our fears often create that which seems most dreadful. And as 
we are to remain without fear, so also without rashness. The 
temerity of Don Quixote, going forth determined to put down 
giants and dragons, sees as many spectres as the timidity of his 
companion. Let us then engage in our inquiry without fear, 
and at the same time with that modest reverence, which lends 
so sweet a charm to him who knows no fear but the fear of do- 
ing wrong. 

Setting out with this feeling there are some very important 
considerations which we must bear always in mind. 

1. We must remember the effect which different habits of 
thought, different pursuits and influences, an age so remote, 
with customs which we very imperfectly understand, must have 
upon language. We know how often our meaning is perverted 
by those who do not understand our peculiar views and feel- 
ings, or the circumstances under which our words are spoken. 
The perversion, where it seems most cruel, may be wholly un- 
intentional, and the construction which, in their situation, with 
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their thoughts and the coloring their feelings give, may natural- 
ly belong 1 to our words. But when, in addition to this, they, 
to whom our words come, are placed in circumstances entirely 
different from ours, in a different country, with different pur- 
suits, and a language in its whole structure so unlike, with little 
knowledge of those invisible and unspoken influences which 
go to form our minds, we see at once how entirely a translation 
of our words may fail to convey our thoughts, and how differ- 
ent, how directly opposite often, will be the meaning that is 
put upon them. Suppose, for instance, our daily discourse, our 
wisest laws, our loftiest poetry, literally translated into the Jan- 
guage of the Sandwich Islands. How much of our meaning 
would they understand? How would they laugh at the folly 
of our legislative enactments, and cry out in wonder at the 
nonsense or absurdity found in the sublimest passages of Shak- 
speare or Milton? Applying these remarks to the Hebrew 
writings, we are to expect to find in them many provisions and 
expressions which convey to us no meaning, or a meaning fool- 
ish even and absurd. But if we find there, in language which 
cannot be explained away, the great essential truths of all re- 
ligion, —the Omnipotence, the Wisdom and Holiness of God, 
with his constant and watchful care over all the children of 
men,— are we not to be very cautious about condemning as 
foolish or absurd expressions and provisions contained in the 
same writings, and having reference to a condition of society 
and a state of mind which we very imperfectly understand ? 

2. We are to bear in mind that every revelation from God 
must, in its ideas and language, be adapted to the capacity of 
those for whom it was intended, and must be considered with 
reference, not only to the infinite intelligence from which it 
comes, but the limited capacity of those for whom it is intend- 
ed. ‘The struggling, discolored rays, that find their way into 
some dark cavern, come really from the sun, and their dimness 
proves nothing against the purity of their source. Perfect in 
their origin, they are now what the imperfect media, through 
which they were obliged to pass, have made them. Now as 
to one in the cavern the slender ray, as far as it tells anything, 
tells the truth, but leaves to him much of his former darkness, 
and even gives rise in his mind to new and mistaken thoughts, 
while a full and sudden influx of light would entirely extinguish 
the organs of vision; so to man an early revelation of God, 

adapted to his yet undeveloped faculties, though true in itself, 
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must leave to him much of his former ignorance and mistaken 
thought, and even, by the new light it sheds, lead to new and 
mistaken conjectures, which are confounded with the revelation 
itself. And yet a perfect revelation, so far in advance of his 
faculties, could not be received, or, if received, might entirely 
overwhelm him. ‘This consideration alone, without throwing 
a doubt upon their being such a revelation from God, will ac- 
count for most of the important distinctions between the Mosa- 
ic and Christian dispensations, and indeed for the general pro- 
eress of ideas which we find in the Hebrew writings from the 
time of Moses to that of Jesus. ‘There are single passages in 
the writings of Moses, which show conceptions of the divine 
nature as sublime as anything in the Psalms, the Prophets, or 
the Gospels; but the general character of the language is far 
behind. ‘This is a strong testimony to the genuineness of the 
earliest Jewish records. ‘They are the history of the child, 
written by the child ; the history of a revelation or succession 
of revelations, handed down by those to whom they were giv- 
en. And when the fulness of time had come, and man was 
ready, and human language, that wonderful creation and pre- 
servative of thought, had become the safe and sufficient depos- 
itory of a religion, universal in its character, adapted to all men 
and all times, then came that higher revelation, at whose ad- 
vent all that has come before should be only as the first feeble 
pulse of day, when the sun is risen. 

All from first to last were rays from heaven, but the human 
ignorance and imperfections, which in all ages must affect the 
popular language, the religious rites, in short all the symbols of 
worship, and which still, even to the brightest minds, obscure 
the fulness of that glory, which encircles our religion, must 
not be forgotten in the interpretation we would put upon them. 
The revelation must be adapted, not only to the character of 
God, but to the necessities of man. In the Mosaic writings 
we find views of the divine nature, the unity, omnipotence, 
wisdom, and holiness of God, which the mind of man can never 
outgrow, and connected with them the principles of a perfect 
morality, — justice, truth, kindness, — which can never pass 
away. But how shall these perfect ideas of moral and relig- 
ious duty be impressed on a people, who, having just escaped 
from the most depressing bondage, were in that lower than 
the lowest stage of civilization, which is superinduced on a 
primitive people by a long and painful subjection to a nation 
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before them in knowledge, but cruel, superstitious, idolatrous, 
and depraved? ‘The revelation is of no use unless it can be 
enforced. But it cannot even be understood, unless expressed 
in a language adapted to the people, and then it will make no 
impression, unless embodied in rites and ceremonies and forms 
adapted to their rude condition. We have been told by one 
who afterwards dwelt among them, that when a large ship first 
came in sight of the inhabitants of one of the rudest of the 
South Sea Islands, as they were fishing in their canoes, most 
of them took no notice of it whatever, and those who looked 
up turned back to their occupation. It was so entirely beyond 
their comprehension that they could not even wonder. But 
had a boat’s crew come to them and showed them some im- 
provement in the mode of catching fish, they would have been 
all attention. So does the Almighty, adapting the form of his 
instructions to the capacity of his children, dispensing his truth 
in language, imperfect indeed, but which imparts to them as 
much as they are able to receive. He does not by one univer- 
sal miracle transform a rude people into enlightened and faith- 
ful Christians, but exacts of them such a service as they are 
able to understand and give. We know how slowly the world 
has been rising to the Christian standard. God pardons some- 
thing to the weakness of his children. ‘‘ Moses permitted it 
because of the hardness of their hearts.” God, even in a di- 
vine revelation, permits many things to those who cannot yet 
understand a more perfect rule. 

Now this consideration, which rests on the principles of a 
true philosophy, will, we believe, cover all the cases in the 
Mosaic writings, which would seem to give an unworthy view 
of the divine nature, or to allow actions which might well shock 
our feelings if performed now, when men have been elevated 
by a higher dispensation, and by a progress of four thousand 
years. 

In reference to the nature of God, we find in these writings 
the purest and loftiest expressions which have yet been used. 
Poets and philosophers, though living under the Christian dis- 
pensation, and aided by the light and intelligence of the world, 
have been able to add nothing of truth or sublimity to that first 
definition which God gave of himself to Moses on the plains 
of Midian, “1 am roar I am; thus shalt thou say to the chil- 
dren of Israel, 1 Am hath sent me unto you.” [I Am! Let 
any one in his highest moments dwell on these words, and try 
VOL. XXXII. — 3D S. VOL. XIV. NO. IIL. 48 
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to add anything to them as an expression of the divine nature. 
Language, thought, emotion, the still, ecstatic rapture of the 
soul can rise no higher. And so also with respect to the moral 
attributes of God, his justice, truth, holiness. Now these, the 
highest thought, we are to take as the revelation of God, shin- 
ing in upon the soul of his chosen prophet; and if what seem 
to us lower views are sometimes found, let us not turn away in 
scorn and pronounce them false or absurd, but inquire whether 
they are not rather the attempt to explain by familiar images 
and forms of speech, truths too high to be otherwise conveyed 
to the child. 

Under this head are to be placed all the expressions which 
attribute to God a human form or human feelings ; as, the “ arm 
of God;” “the eye of God;” “the Lord thy God is a jeal- 
ous God;” “Jest the anger of the Lord thy God be kindled 
against you ;” “if I whet my glittering sword, and mine arm 
take hold on judgment.” ‘These are only such forms of speech 
as the people were able to understand. ‘To this class may be 
referred the passage, (Numbers xiv.) on which Mr. Parker, 
pp. 331-334, comments with such indignation, introduc- 
ing it with the sneering remark, that it is “an account 
too significant to be passed over,” and dismissing it with the 
assertion that “this story no amount of evidence could make 
possible.” We were not aware before that evidence had any- 
thing to do ever with making any story possible, though it 
might in some cases have an influence’ on our belief. But 
really, in the chapter to which reference is made, we see very 
little occasion for these three pages of declamation. ‘The 
facts, as nearly as we can understand them from the Mosaic 
account, are these. The children of Israel, having, by a 
series of most extraordinary miracles, been delivered from 
a cruel bondage, are led, as by the visible hand of God, to the 
borders of a land which their fathers possessed, and to which 
they never have given up their right of inheritance. But upon 
reaching this land, notwithstanding the constant assurances of 
God, and all that he has done for them, they distrust him, and 


are thrown into the utmost consternation. Moses, seeing that 


this panic must, according to the established laws of God, lead 
to inevitable destruction, though he and his children, from his 
superior wisdom, may escape and realize in themselves the 
promises of future greatness, which he knows must be fulfilled, 
beseeches God by all that he has done and all that is knowa 
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of him among the surrounding nations, to avert the threatened 
ruin. His request is answered. But since these men, tainted 
by the unworthy spirit, the timidity, the sordid and idolatrous 
fears, of their early associations, are unfit to be established in a 
country with a government of their own, it is added that they 
must wander yet many years in the wilderness, till they have 
all perished, and their children, educated under higher influ- 
ences, should be prepared to enter the promised land. ‘These 
are the facts as we might relate them. But a plain statement, 
like this, would have been wholly unintelligible to them, and 
therefore Moses, in language figurative and impassioned, with 
a strong personification of God, which might fill them with awe, 
tells them of their escape from the destruction which in the 
natural providence of God must have befallen, and of the 
hardships which still from their unfaithfulness must attend them. 
We ask any one to turn to the passage, and, bearing in mind 
the circumstances of the case, see whether this interpretation 
rests on any very forced and unnatural construction of the 
language. Certain we are that is not so much at variance eith- 
er with the facts or the Janguage, as the construction put upon 
it in the work before us. But if, after all, it seems a hard pas- 
sage, let us remember, besides what is said above of the diffi- 
culties we must expect, that this has been selected from all the 
books of the law as the most difficult to reconcile with the 
character of God. 

Again, with respect to the moral character of certain acts, 
we are to judge of the divine revelation by the perfect princi- 
ples which are laid down; and if particular acts fall below 
these, we are to regard them as what was permitted, because 
the people could not yet understand a higher rule. But as to 
these acts, which are held up as instances of crime or atrocious 
cruelty, and which might well shock us if performed by a civ- 
ilized people now, let us remember, what we believe is per- 
fectly true, that all so far as allowed by Moses were, in hu- 
manity and justice, greatly above the standard of their times, 
and that Moses, in the regulations respecting them, far from 
sanctioning crime, was, by these very regulations, restraining 
them from the worse crimes and more atrocious cruelties which 
were then customary. Under this head we would bring up 
what Mr. Parker several times alludes to in no measured 
terms of indignation and contempt, we mean the Destruction 
of the Canaanites ; but really the matter has been so often 
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and so clearly explained, that we cannot find it in our hearts 
to go over the ground anew. We will barely refer, as we 
might for a confutation of most of Mr. Parker’s severe remarks 
upon the Scriptures, to Bishop Watson’s “ Apology for the 
Bible, in a series of letters addressed to Thomas Paine, author 
of the book entitled the Age of Reason, being an investigation 
of true and fabulous Theology.” * 

We have spoken of the adaptation of language in the 
Mosaic writings to the capacity of the people for whom they 
were intended. But simple as the language is, we must not 
forget that it contains the germs of the highest truths that have 
yet opened upon the world. ‘The subject is so important as to 
demand further illustration. Take, for instance, the doctrine 
of a divine Providence as it appears to us at different periods 
of life. In the child God is present with many of the attri- 
butes of a man, speaking in the thunder, loving him as a 
father, angry with him when he sins, watching over him in dark- 
ness. But by and by he finds that God is not thus present ; 
that the whole world is carried on by laws, and that through 
these laws, as something between himself and them, God is 
providing for the wants of all. But in a more advanced stage 
of thoughts he begins to inquire what these laws are; and 
finds that they have no life or power of their own, that they 
are in fact only a name for the established mode in which God 
acts upon and reveals himself to his creatures. He now takes 
a larger view of the divine Providence, uniting the faith of his 
childhood to the more enlightened thought of the man, so that 
God is now directly present, revealing himself directly to him, 
watching over him, but in conformity with the established laws 
of his being. This is the highest view that man yet has reached. 

But through all these different stages of thought the one idea 
of a divine superintending Providence has been unchanged, and 





* For a clear, judicious, and satisfactory account of this, and other 
matters of a similar kind authorized by Moses, we would refer particu- 
larly to Dr. Palfrey’s Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures. To much 
that is contained in these Lectures we do not assent; but the great 
difficulties which lie in the way of our respect for the Law of Moses 
are there met with great fairness, discrimination, and ability. For valu- 
able remarks on the war with the Midianites and the expulsion of the 
Canaanites, see Vol. I. xvii. and xviii. For some judicious remarks in a 
more popular form, on the expulsion of the Canaanites, and other sub- 
jects, see a very unpretending, but instructive volume, entitled, “ Obser- 
vations on the Bible for the use of young persons.” 
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shall continue unchanged, when from a yet higher intellectual 
point of view, we shall see clouds of error hovering round what 
now seems our full and perfect thought. ‘The same holds true 
with respect to the essential truths of religion as presented in 
the different parts of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, 
accompanied everywhere by the errors, which must belong to 
the different stages of human intelligence, yet everywhere the 
same essential truths. Now this progressive influence of truth 
from the Scriptures, as from nature, advancing with the mind 
that receives it, filling the capacity of the child, and filling the 
capacity of the man, is one of the strongest internal proofs, 
that the case admits, of their being what they purport to be, re- 
cords of a divine revelation. ‘The subject has been noticed 
by one of the Fathers. “ And even those hopeful little ones,” 
he says, ‘‘ whoso think, have this benefit, that the words of thy 
book do not affright them, delivering high thoughts lowlily. 
But now, being yet little ones and carnal, while their weak- 
ness 1s by this humble sort of speech carried on as in a mother’s 
bosom, their faith is wholesomely built up. Which words, if 
any despising as too simple, with a proud weakness, shall 
stretch himself beyond the guardian nest, he will, alas! fall 
miserably. Have pity, O Lord God, lest they who go by the 
way trample on the unfledged bird, and send thine angel to 
replace it in the nest, that it may live till it can fly. But 
others, unto whom these words are no longer a nest, but deep, 
shady fruit-bowers, see the fruits concealed therein, fly joyously 
around, and, with cheerful notes, seek and pluck them.” * 

3. In addition to all that we have said above, it must be re- 
membered that we can pronounce judgment on the moral char- 
acter of no act, unless we take into view all the important cir- 
cumstances of the case, and know something of the spirit in 
which it was performed. As the strongest illustration under 
this head, we would mention the proposed sacrifice of Isaac by 
his father, at the most distant thought of which, Mr. Parker’s 
flesh creeps with horror.” + “ A father,” he exclaims in refer- 
ence to it, p. 138, “ murder his own child, —a human sacri- 





* See Augustine, Confessions, Lib. xii. We have read this book 
through with great care, and cannot think it sustains Mr. Parker in the 
object for which he, p. 331, has referred to it, as showing the opinion 
of Augustine that “the Bible means anything it can be made to 
mean,” 


+ Discourse on the Transient and Permanent in Christianity, p. 20. 
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fice to the Lord of life! It is rebellion against Conscience, 
Reason, Affection ; treason against God.” ‘The passage from 
which this is quoted may contain some very fine declamation ; 
but is it based on solid truth? Is the thought of a father sa- 
crificing his child to God one which can, under no circumstan- 
ces, be “a fact unless God is the author of confusion and a 
lie?”’ Is life, this mortal life, the most sacred of all gifts, that 
man may never give it up at the command of God? What then 
shall we say of those martyrs to truth and God, who joyfully 
gave up their lives and the lives of those nearest and dearest to 
their hearts, rather than stain at all the purity of their souls ? 
Was it not a high, a holy, a religious act, — fathers giving up 
their own lives and the lives even of their children, rather than 
deny truths more precious and enduring than life, — giving 
back to the hands of God a gift, the richest that belongs to 
this world, when it could no longer be kept without violating 
the more sacred condition, that higher life of the soul to which 
this is but a circumstance and a shadow? ‘The sacrifice, 
then, even of a child, though a most painful act, is not neces- 
sarily one, which God may not require, nor man truly and 
holily and lovingly perform. 

So much for the general assertion. Let us consider now 
the particular act, remembering all the while that the deed was 
not actually performed. It is difficult for us to understand the 
force of symbolical language among a rude people, whose 
spoken language gives but a very imperfect utterance to their 
highest thoughts, and especially when connected with the life 
of one to whom they look up with a soul of reverence. It is 
entirely in this light, as a practical parable, that we are to 
view the intended sacrifice of his son by the Father of the 
faithful. It is an act teaching, as it could be taught by no 
other form of speech, and bringing down to the comprehension 
of the simplest mind, as in no other way, the great truth, that 
we must be ready to give up at the call of God all that we 
most value, our lives, our friends, the dearest idol, the single 
child of our affections ; and that when we are ready to do this, 
God of his infinite mercy will provide for us. It teaches that 
life is not the most precious boon of heaven, that faith in God 
will not be lost, that while seeming to give up our only hope, 
and to our eyes there is left no way of escape, even then God 
is providing more than he has promised, raising up from the 
very child, whose life he seems to require, millions who shall 
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call us blessed, while they rejoice in the lofty faith, which our 
obedience to God has quickened within them. Such was the 
lesson taught for thousands of years, and still taught to unnum- 
bered hearts, who dwell upon it with a holy, religious enthu- 
siasm, by this act, at which, though “ the flesh may creep with 
horror,’ and pronounce it “a lie,” the soul kindles with new 
faith, and declares it a high and inspiring truth. It is only by 
rising toa level with the loftiest deeds of humanity, that we 
can see them in all their beauty. The self-denying virtues of 
the patriot, giving up all for his country’s good, to low souls 
tell only of a weak or disordered mind. He, who gives up all 
hopes of honor and gain rather than violate his truth, seems to 
many a visionary and mistaken man. To the priests who 
looked on in scorn, that great sacrifice, which outshone the 
brightness of the sun and made the day seem dark, was but 
the act of a blasphemous or infatuated man; but millions of 
pure and now sainted spirits, to whom the cross has ever been 
the emblem of all that is dearest and best, have looked on that 
hour almost as if there had been condensed into its agony, and 
the spirit with which it was borne, an atonement, if rightly re- 
ceived, for the sins of a whole world.* 

We have now done with this portion of the work before us. 
In the discussion we have ventured upon inquiries which we 
always approach with great distrust. A faithful commentary 
on the difficult passages of Scripture requires a philosophy so 
deep, a faith so high, and learning so extensive and exact, that 
few, and those few only with a reverent modesty, should en- 
gage upon it. Neither our general knowledge, nor any partic- 
ular attention to the subject, entitles our remarks to any weight 
as an authority. We have intentionally confined ourselves to 
such remarks as might be judged by the common apprehension 
of a common reader. 





* « He that defends the patriarch,” says Mr. Parker, “ counting it a 
blameless and beautiful act of piety and faith, performed at the com- 
mand of God, — what shall be said of him? He proves the worm of 
superstition not yet dead, nor its fire quenched, and leads weak men to 
ask, which then had most of Religion, the Christian, who justifies 
Abraham, or the Pagan Greeks, who condemned Agamemnon? He 
leads weak men to ask; the strong make no question of so plaina 
matter.” These are hard names; but if Mr. Parker insist on applying 
them to us, we can only say, in the words of young Arthur, “ why then 
you must.” But are these denunciatory charges seemly either ina 
Christian, or a philosophical inquirer after truth ? 
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But what shall we say of these ancient writings? We be- 
lieve that a special revelation was made by God to Moses, and 
from time to time to the prophets, leaving to them, however, 
much of the darkness both of the individual and the age. We 
believe, and we use nearly the language of Mr. Parker, though 
in a different sense, that Moses was inspired to give laws, Da- 
vid to compose the hymns of the world, the prophets to deliver 
such messages as man might need. But these different gifts, 
directly imparted by God to different men in different degrees, 
became colored by peculiarities of individual character, and of 
course mingled with much that is imperfect, but which from the 
condition of things was necessary, as a connecting medium be- 
tween the highest spiritual truth and the darkened minds for 
which it was intended. We believe therefore, though with 
such limitations as an enlightened criticism must make in refer- 
ence to particular books, that they are the inspired, but not infalli- 
ble, records of truth, which God by special revelation has made 
known to man, and of emotions which God by a special influ- 
ence has quickened within him. 

We believe this, because we find it recognised by Jesus and 
his apostles ; because we cannot in any other way solve the 
strange enigma of Jewish history ; and because the more we read 
these old works, handed down from the infancy of time, the 
more do we recognise in them a spiritual greatness, elevation, 
and depth, which find no resemblance in the writings of other 
nations, and for which we can in no way account from what we 
know of the natural powers of man. The Hebrew Psalms — 
they come to us, like a varied melody, rising and falling as the 
fingers of God sweep all the chords of the human heart — pro- 
claiming now the heavenly influence that calls it forth, now 
mingling with those higher strains all that is soft and tender, 
sweet and sad; and now jarred harshly by the grating disso- 
nance of the earthly instruments, which human passion has 
thrown out of tune. 

Still the world has nothing to compare with them. “ They 
are the despair of imitators; still the uttered prayer of the 
Christian world. ‘Tell us of Greece, whose air was redolent of 
song ; its language such as Jove might speak ; its sages, heroes, 
poets, honored in every clime, — they have no psalm of prayer 
and praise like these Hebrews, the devoutest of men, who saw 
God always before them, ready to take them up when father 
and mother let them fall.” Now as we consider when the 
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writers of these psalms lived, and how, we cannot on the com- 
mon principles of human nature account for their existence. 

And to go yet farther back, the book of Job, that mystic 
wail of human suffering, and high expression of heaven-born 
trust, the trembling fears of man changed to the exultation of 
gladness through the inspiration of God — sounding as it does 
from a time which human inquiry cannot reach — its author 
and its age alike unknown —the book of Job, a startled, pain- 
ful moan from the infancy of the world, and in some respects 
the sublimest utterance which its manhood yet has given —like 
the Nile, that since the Creation has been flowing from the un- 
known forests of mountains which man has not seen, watering 
the nations in its progress and a mystery to them all — we only 
know that man has not placed it there, that God has made it 
what it is, that its waters, wherever they may begin to flow 
upon the earth, come down from heaven. And so of the 
prophets, full of holy declarations which all must understand, 
yet clothed in hieroglyphics, whose secret meaning the ages 
alone as they pass are permitted to read. Human ignorance 
and folly, and a reliyious zeal that would rashly penetrate the 
veil under which God hides what yet shall be, had thrown often 
a false and deceitful light upon them; but there they are, and 
the more we study, the less can we account for their existence. 
The world’s history has shown nothing like them. Much we 
do not understand ; much is closed in mystery ; and there is a 
mystery upon the sky, a veil of mystery which hides the secrets 
of each little plant, and conceals from us the hand that forms 
it; but not the less shall we regard both, and all, as the work of 
God. 

Now this proof cannot be expressed in words. It does not 
come under the head of logic. It is not demonstration. We 
cannot perhaps give any definition which may show the precise 
line, where the usual law of human inspiration is lost in the 
higher illumination which comes specially from God. Nor is it 
easy to point out the exact line which separates the light of the 
setting moon from that of the approaching sun ; and in strict- 
ness of speech both are from the sun. But no man mistakes 
them. So are these writings to our minds separated from all 
works of human genius, and the more we read and compare, 
giving ourselves up entirely to the spirit of each, the more do 
we feel the immense distance that stands between the two. 

As to their authority, that is lost in the higher authority of 
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Jesus, as the promise of the flower is Jost in the full maturity of 
the fruit. We donot receive them as containing a clear and au- 
thoritative revelation of duty tous. Their peculiar rites and 
forms, when through them the truths which they contained had 
ripened in the hearts of men, were thrown aside, and for a clear 
revelation of truth and duty we go to the New Testament. But 
in the Old we may still find, as nowhere else, an answer to 
many of the deepest longings of the soul. Prepared as it was for 
the infancy of the race, it meets, as nothing else does, the feel- 
ings of child-like wonder ; and those deep religious emotions, 
which beginning in childhood go with us, if we are but true to 
our hearts, through all the advancing stages ofthe mind. ‘Those 
old Hebrew melodies, those stories of Abraham and Joseph, of 
Moses and Ruth, of Samuel, David, Josiah, and Daniel, chim- 
ing in, as they do, with the early religious awakenings of the 
child, —how refreshing it is to turn back to them during the 
weary journeyings of life, when our hearts are dry and the sen- 
timents of reverence languishing within us, that we may quick- 
en once more, as by a breath from our early home, the religious 
yearnings of our childhood. We know of no words so full of a 
beautiful religious spirit, falling like the dews of spring on the 
young heart, and even from the branches which have been 
bared to many a storm, calling forth from time to time, as by a 
renewal of spring, the freshness and the fragrance and the 
heaven-directed beauty of their early thoughts. We would then 
put the Old Testament into the hands ‘of the young, that in 
their hearts they may garner up its images of piety and faith 
and youthful prayer, and God’s love to those who serve Him. 
We need not add what are our views of the New Testa- 
ment. Its inspiration is subject to the same conditions with 
that of the Old, and there is the same room for critical exami- 
nation and care. But we do believe its writings on the grounds 
already stated, and on others peculiar to themselves, the records 
of a perfect revelation, which comes with the authority of God 
to the soul of man, harmonizing with the highest laws of his 
being, and, like those laws, disregarded only at the peril of his 
soul. We do not believe in a plenary verbal inspiration. We 
would pay to their language, in which the thought of God is 
clothed, no blind or superstitious homage ; and. yet its very 
words we love and cherish as the richest of all earthly posses- 
sions, the marvellously wrought net-work of time, which pro- 
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tects from its violence and storms the seed of eternity, scatter- 
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ing it broadcast over the world from age to age, and yet al- 
ways full. 

We have said that we regard Christianity as containing the 
principles of what must be the universal religion. ‘This too 
Mr. Parker maintains in language of great fervor and beauty. 
But we were pained* by the manner in which he has spoken of 
Baptism and the Supper, as either forming no part of Chris- 
tianity, or as showing the weakness of their author. While 
Christianity teaches principles that shall fill us with joy in 
heaven, it also has respect to us as the inhabitants of earth, 
weighed down by its cares, exposed to its sorrows and tempta- 
tions. We need therefore not only the naked principles of 
‘“ absolute religion and morality,” but forms suited to our con- 
dition. ‘Through a divine wisdoin and foresight these forms 
have been left to be modified by the existing wants of each 
successive age. But two rites — while the peculiar mode of 
administering them is left free — Jesus did appoint, and they 
are so simple, touching, and significant, that we see not how in 
any age a religious heart can outgrow them. One comes to 
us as the emblem of purity, by which the parent would dedi- 
cate to God the spotless soul which He has given, or by which 
man would dedicate himself to a religious life; the other, a 
rite by which he would cherish in himself the tenderest affec- 
tion for the dearest of God’s gifts, a simple form, through which 
we are to keep alive the memory of a Saviour’s~ love, till all 
mortal forms are laid aside, and we shall drink it new with him 
in his F‘ather’s kingdom ; —a monthly rose, if on such a sub- 





*“ T)id Jesus lay any stress on this watery dispensation ? 
came from him, we can only say. There is no perfect guide but the 
Father.” — p. 260. 

“ The thing,” [the Lord’s Supper] “ may be useful, beautiful, comfort- 
ing to a million souls; truly it has been so. In Christianity there is 
milk for babes, and meat for men, that the truth may be given as they 
can receive it. Let each be fed with the Father’s bounty. 


“ Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite.” — p. 261. 

How can a man, with any becoming sentiment of reverence, love, or, 
we had almost said, of truthfulness, make this clumsy attempt at ridi- 
cule in reference to a rite, which he himself administers in his church, 
and which, he acknowledges, “may be useful, beautiful, comforting to 
a million souls”? 
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ject we may so far imitate the quaintness of an old religious 
writer, piercing with a thorn the hand that would tear it up, 
but blooming ever with a divine sweetness for those who cher- 
ish it in love. 

We have taken up no new work ever, which bore upon its 
face the appearance of learning so various, extensive, and exact, 
as this of Mr. Parker’s. Authors of all ages and characters, 
from Homer and the early fathers down to an obscure pam- 
phlet by one Levi Blodget, are here referred to. We have 
had neither books nor time to examine this multifarious learn- 
ing. But from the examination we have made, we must say, 
severe as the charge is upon the work of a scholar, that we 
can put no confidence in its references or statements. Per- 
haps enough of loose and careless statements have already been 
given. We now add a few. To exhaust the subject would, 
we verily believe, fill up our whole review. We shall adduce 
only such cases as any one may understand. In a note to 
page 357, on the genuineness of the Gospels, it is said, “ on 
the affirmative side, see Paley, Norton,’ &c. ‘See on the 
other side,” (among others) “ Neander, Hug, De Wette,” &c. 
Now as a fact these three German writers are all on the same 
side with Paley and Norton. P. 114, we are first referred to 
Augustine, Lactantius, &c., then “on the other hand ” to Pal- 
frey, and others, and finally are requested to “see on the other 
[the third] side.” ‘ Constant, Liv. x. ch. vi. treats this with asu- 
uperficiality unusual even with him, and concludes the doctrine 
of a Fall is a device of the Priesthood.” Note to p. 118. Now 
Constant in this chapter, which we ask any one who may have 
the work by him to examine, maintains no such thing, but precise- 
ly the reverse. —“ The opposition of good and of evil, in the inte- 
rior of man, has given place to the idea of a fall, a transgression, 
an original sin.” This is a literal translation. Constant then 
goes on to say that this idea has been strongest where there 
has been a powerful priesthood, as priests have a powerful in- 
terest in maintaining and giving currency to it. Thus the 
charge of superficiality is due not to Constant, but to Mr. 
Parker’s examination of Constant. These are not exceptions 
to Mr. Parker’s general correctness, but specimens of a degree 
of carelessness and misapprehension, which must entirely de- 
stroy our confidence in his learning, and any value that might 
otherwise be attached to his notes. In the same careless man- 
ner mention is made, p. 409, of ‘the Clements,’ as among 
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the great names of the first centuries belonging to the Greek 
Christians (in opposition to the Roman ;) while of the earlier 
Clement about all that we know is that he was bishop of Rome, 
and in the name of the Church of Rome wrote an epistle to 
the Corinthians. Now it is very easy for any one to string 
together names without number, and to seem one of the most 
learned of men, if he has no more regard to accuracy than is 
here shown. We would ask particular attention to the two 
instances which follow, as they are indicative of something 
more than carelessness. ‘ Did Jesus say, I came to fulfil the 
Law and the Prophets, and it is easier for Heaven and Earth 
to pass, than for one jot or tittle of the law to fail? Then he 
must have doubted, and thought often and with a throbbing 
heart, * * —many times before the fulness of peace dwelt in 
him, and he could say, The hour cometh and now is, when the 
true worshipper shall worship in spirit and in truth.” p. 299. In 
fact this last speech, and we believe there is no doubt on this 
point, which is from the conversation with the woman of Sa- 
maria, was uttered several months before the other, which is 
from the Sermon on the Mount. But the object was to show 
the progress in the mind of Jesus, and so the speeches best 
fitted to the purpose are put into his mouth without any refer- 
ence to time. But this is not all. Here it suits the present 
purpose of the writer to represent Jesus as adhering still to the 
Mosaic law, and therefore he is represented as adhering to it in 
the Sermon on the Mount. But, by and by, he has another 
object in view, and then this language is used ; “ Now another 
question comes up: Shall the Gentiles keep the old ceremonial 
law of Moses, and be circumcised? It would seem that men of 
common freedom of thought, who had heard the sermon on 
the mount, would not need miraculous help to decide so plain 
a question.” p. 355. And again, when his immediate object 
requires it; ‘* We may separate the apostolic doctrine into three 
classes, The Judaizing, the Alexandrine, and the Pauline, 
each differing more or less essentially from the obsolete Religion 
of the sermon on the mount.” p. 393. 

The following instance is of a similar character. Wishing to 
show the gradual progress of ideas in reference to a future state, 
he says, “ The state of the departed is a gloomy, joyless con- 
sciousness ; the servant is free from his master; the king has a 
shadowy grandeur.” p. 121. Insupport of this doctrine, which 
recognises the existence of the soul after death, reference is 
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made to Job iii. 19. But on the three hundred and forty 
fifth page, where the writer has another object in view, he tells 
us that the author of the book of Job “ denies the immortality 
of the soul.” We have nothing to say of either of the inter- 
pretations. We believe them both equally false. But we do 
call attention most seriously to the facts. Here is an author, 
who has taken upon himself the most fearfully solemn and re- 
sponsible of all offices, that of changing in most important par- 
ticulars the religious faith of men ; and instead of that reverential 
deference for the truth, amounting almost to awe, which should 
mark every word of such a man, we find him not only paying 
no regard to time, the most important element in the case, but, 
according to the object that is uppermost in his mind, bringing 
forward the same words and works to prove facts contradicto- 
ry toeach other. His own feelings throw such a coloring over 
whatever he sees, that the same sermon on the mount at one 
time proves an intention of adhering to the Mosaic Jaw, and at 
another time “no man of common freedom of thought ” could 
draw any such inference from it ; at one time the book of Job 
altogether “ denies the immortality of the soul,” and at another 
it tells of “a gloomy, joyless consciousness ” after death. We 
do not on these grounds accuse the author of intentional false- 
hood, for we do not believe him thus guilty ; but we do believe, 
that his strong desire to make out a case has unconsciously 
warped his judgment, and obscured the perception of truth. 
There is quite too much of this looseness of statement creep- 
ing from all sides into our literature. It is not the peculiar 
views contained in a work like this that we fear. ‘They of 
themselves can do little harm. But the habits of careless in- 
vestigation, of laying down impressions for facts and feelings 
for truth, if it once become the characteristic of our young men, 
to whom the rising generation must look for instruction, will 
inevitably lead the way to every species of intellectual, moral, 
and religious profligacy. ‘The author of this work has quali- 
ties of mind too high and rich, and has shown too great a wil- 
lingness to toil, and struggle on through the hard discourage- 
ments that lie in the student’s path, to countenance for a mo- 
ment such a spirit. We must acknowledge our admiration for 
the true scholar, whose single aim is truth, — to learn, teach, 
and to obey the truth. His office is the highest which God 
has given to man. Let not an unhealthy love of fame, still less 
an ambition to shine the meteor of to-day, only to sink down 
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in darkness to-morrow ; let no unworthy passion, no impatience 
under what may seem personal indignity or reproach, no fool- 
ish haste to master this year all that can be known, or to re- 
form the world before his own mind is formed, lead him to betray 
his trust. Through sorrow, and clouds, and painful days and 
nights and years, often with a throbbing heart and an aching 
head, he must pass; but the truth shines ever before him 
brighter and brighter, as he dedicates himself more and more 
to his work ; and if he faint not and be faithful to the end, it 
shall at length break forth into the clear and perfect day. 

We know how often men are unjustly reproached by con- 
necting them with names already odious, and how cheap and 
poor a victory is thus gained. It is therefore with extreme 
reluctance that we institute any comparison between Parker’s 
Discourse of Religion and Paine’s Age of Reason. But we 
feel bound to say, that, having looked through the latter work 
with special reference to this point, we find there hardly a 
charge, however gross, against Christianity, the Scriptures, and 
the prominent characters of the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tion, which is not either expressed, or directly implied, in the 
former. Both, as well as Pilate who crucified the Saviour, say 
“we find no fault in the man;” though to the former work, 
p- 291, belongs the sole merit of expressing a doubt on this 
subject. He suggests, however, that “ considering the youth 
of the man, it was a very venial error, to make the most of it.” 
If the Discourse of Religion does not call Paul ‘‘a quibbler 
and a fool,” neither does the Age of Reason, as his one promi- 
nent characteristic, call Peter, more times than he denied his 
master, “a dissembler and a liar.”* In respect to modes of 
speech, if the one has more to offend those who confine the 
term indecency to what affects the senses, the other has more 
to shock our religious sensibilities. It were easy to prove this 
by examples ; but we cannot permit our pages to become the 





* « Peter dissembles and lies,” p. 223. “Simon Peter, a false liar as 
he was.” p. 292. “Peter would now and then [after the ascension] lie to 
serve his turn.” p. 312. One would suppose that this might be suffi- 
cient, but twice more, p. 356 and p. 386, he is mentioned with the 
same disrespect, while hardly the slightest notice is taken of his many 
and high traits of character. So much for the charge of lying; but, p. 
309, we find this expression, “ selfish Simon Peter has a cloven tongue 
of fire in his mouth.” There must be some peculiar cause of irritation 
to induce any one to apply this, the last epithet that can in justice be 
applied, to the ardent, impulsive, self-forgetting Peter. 
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arena of so dishonorable a competition. If Paine stands by 
himself in viewing the outward universe, as the only actual 
manifestation of the divine nature, so also is he alone in admit- 
ting, (whether from a real or a feigned unwillingness to limit the 
powers of the Almighty,) that God can impart a supernatural 
revelation to man. In the looseness and authoritative dogma- 
tism of their assertions, it is hard to say to which the palm be- 
longs ; we leave that honor to be shared between them. And 
yet, while in their worst qualities, the two works have so much 
in common, in their best qualities there is an almost immeasur- 
able distance between them. ‘The one rests on a material, 
the other on a spiritual philosophy. The one is gross, sensual, 
earthly, even in its highest thoughts ; the other, refined, spirit- 
ual, lofty. Both maintain the doctrines of morality and religi- 
ous worship ; but with one the morality is low, and God afar 
off; with the other morality is a divine life of truth and love, 
while God is a spirit, ever present in the soul, pure and holy, 
most communicating with those, who love and serve Him best. 
If any therefore shall read and repeat the comparison with 
which this paragraph begins, let them remember that a full 
and equal justice requires, that the contrast with which it ends 
should not be forgotten. 

Mr. Parker shows singular sensitiveness, pp. 25, 91, 367, 
and elsewhere, at the mention of the names Atheist, Pantheist, 
Infidel, and has made a list of the great men to whom one or 
another of these epithets has been given, only because they 
were so far in advance of their age. ‘The personal application 
intended is too plain to be mistaken. But have these names 
been given only to those who were before their age? Because 
so often misapplied, have they never been, and can they never 
be, justly applied? We neither make, nor remotely suggest, 
any application in the present instance. We only ask Mr. 
Parker to remember that the terms, bigot, superstitious, fanatic, 
pharisee, and hypocrite, whether directly applied, or only in- 
sinuated as belonging to those whose crime consists in differing 
from himself, are quite as unpleasant, and may be as unjust, as 
those from which his nerves shrink with so keen a smart, and 
that the use of them may indicate as strongly as language can, 
an exclusive and intolerant spirit, and bear witness to as much 
of narrowness and bigotry and self-righteousness, as any terms 
that man can employ. “ God, I thank thee that I am not as 
other men are,” has in no age been confined to religious form- 
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alists. Its spirit breathes through many a page, whose profes- 
sed object is to put it down ; but never in the works of those 
great bat humble men, whose souls, subdued by a high religious 
faith, were pained by the corruptions of the church and world, 
and, after solemn dedication of themselves by prayer and in- 
ward purification, and long and laborious thought, went forth on 
their immortal errand. And how far from anything of such a 
spirit was he, who, when himself reviled, reviled not again, 
but bore his sorrows in meekness, mingling with tears of love the 
severest denunciations against those who would not hear that 
they might live, bearing his cross in silence, and in his sharpest 
anguish uttering a prayer that they who do this wrong may be 
forgiven. 

But it is time that we should sum up the opinion which we 
have formed from a very careful examination of the work be- 
fore us. It is plainly the work of one thoroughly in earnest. 
But while it has the virtues, it exhibits, in quite as remarkable 
a degree, the faults of such a mind. It gives no evidence of 
calm, dispassionate inquiry ; and no more has it the faculty of 
presenting subjects and opinions as they are, than colored glass 
ora disturbed fountain can give, as they are, the objects which 
it reflects. We do not believe there is intentional unfairness. 
But we can hardly read three sentences in the historical parts, 
without seeing by the tone and bearing, as clearly as Solomon 
in judging between the two mothers, which way the author’s 
affections lean. Now, while this adds to the eloquence of his 
work, it wholly disqualifies him for the office of a true and im- 
partial inquirer. As a thinker, he shows himself perfectly 
fearless, ready to grapple with the most difficult problems, and 
sometimes quite felicitous in his solutions, but with nothing of 
that nice discrimination which detects the precise point on which 
perplexing and important questions turn, and which more than 
any other intellectual quality gains our confidence. His range 
of reading is vast; we doubt whether any young man among 
us has read more extensively on moral and religious subjects ; 
and his mind, not overmastered by his reading, acts vigorously 
through it all. But here again is the same want of exactness 
which marks his habits of thought, and here as there, entirely 
destroys our confidence. We see nowhere proof of a suspen- 
sion of the judgment over disputed facts, till all the nice points 
have been examined, the evidence on which they rest carefully 
weighed, and their precise value and bearing ascertained. He 
seems not indeed to have the power of doubting. On subjects 
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in which he is deeply interested, however the most learned 
might hesitate to pronounce an opinion, with him it is always 
yes or no. We would call attention to this as a most remarka- 
ble fact. Quite a young man has written a work, involving the 
discussion of nearly all the most difficult and disputed questions 
connected with religion, — questions so various and extensive, 
that the labors of a long life would not suffice to master the 
evidence belonging to them, and so important often, that the 
labors of a.long and valuable life have been devoted to a sin- 
gle branch ; and yet from beginning to end, except on two or 
three trifling matters, we do not find the expression of a single 
doubt, or so much as an intimation that there could be any 
doubt on any subject. He is, therefore, the most dogmatical of 
writers. While he declaims against all authority, we know of 
no author who draws so heavily upon our faith. Coming for- 
ward with the most undoubting assertions, in the face of what 
we earnestly believe, and pointing to what seems a terrible ar- 
ray of German artillery half hid in their intrenchments, and, 
like the Europeans in their early dealings with the savages, 
firing a musket or two to let us see what dreadful havoc those 
big guns might make if they were all let loose upon us, 
he demands of us unconditional submission ; — that we should 
leave the city of our faith, where our fathers dwelt and where 
we have enjoyed so much, and come over to him in the open 
field. We must give up our pleasant homes, and our temples, 
and our strong fortresses, lest they fall upon our heads, and 
come and live under the open sky, which cannot fall. True 
it cannot fall, and our houses may, but in the bleak atmosphere 
of life, it is well to have some shelter for our heads and for 
those we love. We cannot give up our faith. But the sub- 
ject is too serious for illustrations like this. ‘The work does not 
confine itself to the legitimate sources of reasoning. Its rheto- 
ric is more remarkable than its learning or its philosophy. Its 
power of sarcasm is its strongest feature, and next to that a 
high and sometimes almost holy eloquence. They who rejoice 
in what he has done will find their joy in the passages of brill- 
iant eloquence, that burst out here and there, and rise like a 
heavenly anthem above the harsh sounds of warlike violence ; 
and they whose feelings are most wounded will suffer, not 
from his Jearning or his reasoning, but from the scorn or levit 

with which things sacred to their hearts are touched. In the 
poetry and rhetoric, not in its learning or its philosophy, are the 
real merits arid weighty offences of the work. It never re- 
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minds us of the profound philosophical thinkers, or the great 
scholars, who have been such benefactors to mankind; but 
sometimes we seem to be listening to the glowing descriptions 
of Everett, the higher strains, sonsewhat diluted, even of Words- 
worth, and again it is as if the sneer of Hume, without that 
perfect finish, which makes invisible the instrument that cuts, 
were added to the levity of Voltaire, divested of all his wit, or 
as if the scorn of Gibbon, without his antique dignity, were 
embodied in the coarse invective of Thomas Paine. 

Our pleasant and our painful task is done. We have spoken 
freely ; but, we trust, in the spirit of love, and also in that oth- 
er spirit, which should always attend it as the helm of the ship, 
guiding while it seems to follow, the spirit of truth. We have 
spoken earnestly, and sometimes without being able to conceal 
our surprise at statements and reasonings for which our previous 
slight acquaintance with Mr. Parker as a writer, and our re- 
spect for him as a scholar, had in no way prepared us. Often 
in the progress of our work has a more careful examination 
obliged us to modify or entirely to change our first favorable 
impressions, while in no instance has it been attended with an 
opposite result. We have been sadly disappointed in the work. 
We look upon it as wholly unworthy of its author’s charac- 
ter and mind, and believe that he too, when the heat of the 
battle is over, will look upon it as a strange blending of youth- 
ful aspiration and youthful folly. We deeply regret that one 
possessing a mind capable of what is so high should descend 
so low; and especially that he could not feel it right to confine 
himself in this, his first important essay, to what is so beautiful 
and true, the positive part of his belief, reserving for a more 
deliberate investigation and a riper judgment, the expression of 
those views which strike at the foundation of what is sacred to 
so many hearts. As it is, we trust that he will not, according 
to the eastern proverb, be the slave of the word which he has 
spoken, nor suffer himself, even by the stings of personal re- 
proach, to be forever exiled from the great truths which he has 
now left behind ; but that forgetting the things which are past, he 
will press on with less of scorn, and more of meekness, diligence 
and care, to the attainment of thorough, discriminating, and 
comprehensive views. ‘Then, with the fine powers of a really 
gifted mind, and a capacity for labor possessed by very few, he 
may raise a monument to himself and to the truth, which shall 
stand erect when this hasty work shall be forgotten. 

J. H. M. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Works of Jonathan Edwards, D. D., late President of 
Union College. With a Memoir of his Life and Character. 
By Tryon Epwarps. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 518 and 556. An- 
dover. 1842. 


Tue two Edwardses, father and son, held a high rank among 
our metaphysical divines, at a time when metaphysical theology 
was in more repute than now. The former is known to the 
learned, especially abroad, chiefly by his Treatise on the Will, 
which entitles him to a place among the subtilest writers on 
that intricate and perplexing subject. 

The family of Edwards, as we are informed by the brief me- 
moir prefixed to the present volumes, is of Welsh origin. The 
first of the family, of whom any notice is preserved, is the Rev. 
Richard Edwards, who was a clergyman of the established 
church, in London, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and who, 
according to tradition, came from Wales. After his death, his 
wife, who had married again, came to Connecticut, about 1640, 
with her son, William Edwards, then young, and settled at 
Hartford. William Edwards and his son Richard, were both 
merchants, and continued to reside at Hartford. The elder 
President Edwards was a grandson of the latter, his father 
being a clergyman, and his mother, the daughter of Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, Mass. The second Pres- 
ident, whose works are here collected, was born at Northamp- 
ton, May 26, 1745, being descended on the mother’s side 
from the family of Pierrepont, who early settled in Roxbury, 
Mass. The well known Thomas Hooker, called the “ father 
of the Connecticut Churches,” was also numbered by him 
among his ancestors. 

When he was six years old, 1751, his father removed from 
Northampton to Stockbridge, then containing twelve families 
of whites, and one hundred and fifty families of Indians. His 
‘* daily schoolmates and playfellows,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ were Indian 


boys,” and the Indian language was more familiar with him 


than his mother tongue. ‘‘ All my thoughts,” he says, “‘ ran in 
Indian.” He ‘‘ often dreamed in Indian.” He was graduated at 
Princeton in 1765, and was settled in the ministry at White 
Haven (within the town of New Haven) in 1769. A portion 
of his people, however, were dissatisfied with his stern theology, 
and some of them, as the account says, went over to the school 
of Priestley. His connexion with them was after some years 
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dissolved, and he was settled at Colebrook, Connecticut, in 1796. 
In 1799 he was elected President of Union College, at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., and died in 1801. 

In the character of his mind, he very closely resembled his 
father, as their lives had several very striking points of coinci- 
dence. ‘To the father, we believe, is generally conceded the 
palm of genius, though the son is regarded as the more skilful 
dialectician. The father, said Dr. Emmons, had more reason, 
but the son was the better reasoner. 

The two volumes, the title of which is placed at the head of 
this notice, contain, besides the short Memoir, a collection of the 
works of Dr. Edwards, most of which have been before pub- 
lished, but some of which are now “for the first time edited 
from his manuscripts.” Of his works the two longest by far 
are his Reply to Dr. Chauncy’s “ Salvation for All Men,” and 
a Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity in reply to Dr. West. 
On these his reputation as a “ Divine and Philosopher ”’ chiefly 
rests. They make up, with three or four short pieces in ad- 
dition, the first volume. The second volume contains twenty- 
nine Sermons, several of them being occasional sermons before 
printed, and a selection of several short articles contributed by 
the author to a theological Magazine. ‘The volumes are well 
printed, and furnished with a sufficiently copious index. 

To those who are fond of reading the metaphysical divines 
of the last century, and tracing the changes which have been, 
from time to time, introduced into American theology, these vol- 
umes will prove very acceptable, and they deserve a place on the 
shelves of our public Libraries. 

The senior Edwards, as it is well known, laid the foundation 
of those ‘“‘ Improvements in Theology,” as they are termed, called 
Hopkinsianism, formerly Edwardean, or new divinity. Among 
these improvements one of the most important, according to 
the son, relates to Liberty and Necessity. Before the time of 
his father, he says, ‘‘ the Calvinists were nearly driven out of 
the field by the Arminians, Pelagians, and Socinians. Watts 
and Doddridge had ‘ bowed in the house of Rimmon.’” Ed- 
wards came to the rescue, and put an end to the unseemly 
triumphs of the Arminians, by introducing the distinction be- 
tween natural and moral necessity and inability, a distinction, 
we will not say with Dr. West, without a difference, but cer- 
tainly one which, connected with Edwards’s doctrine of pre- 
destination, does not help the Calvinists so far as regards the 
practical objections to their system. And so, we believe, it is 
generally felt. It requires something more than a metaphysical 
subtlety, at this time of day, to save Calvinism. 
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Critical Essays, on a few Subjects connected with the History 
and present Condition of Speculative Philosophy. By Fran- 
cis Bowen, A. M. Boston: H. B. Williams. 


Turis excellent volume is a republication of a series of ar- 
ticles, that first appeared in the Christian Examiner, and the 
North American Review. ‘They attracted much attention 
when they were published, by the calm and sustained elegance 
of their style, their clearness and depth of thought, and their 
correct moral and religious tone. They appeared, from time to 
time, in the midst of extravagant opinions and ancient fallacies 
again revived; and they contrasted forcibly with the vapid sen- 
timentalities and vague declamation, which were taken by ma- 
ny people as the indications of a higher philosophy about to 
dawn upon the world. It is but a short time since beardless 
young men, and maidens just entered upon their teens, who had 
possibly worried through a dozen pages of German speculation, 
and perhaps dipped into the eloquent lectures of Cousin, fancied 
themselves qualified to pass sentence upon the philosophy of 
Locke, as superficial and sensual. The mood of mind which then 
prevailed in certain circles was too absurd and extravagant to last 
long, and too ludicrous todo much harm. We never dreamed of 
any other conclusion to the philosophical vertigo than a speedy 
return to common sense. Accordingly we hear but little now of 
the enthusiastic nonsense, which a twelvemonth since resound- 
ed in many a fashionable drawing-room, and round many an 
wsthetic tea-table. We believe even Gathe’s licentious novels 
have ceased to be considered “ religious even to piety,” as the 
Dial once pronounced his “ Elective Affinities,” the most licen- 
tious and detestable work of modern literature, to be. 

If the philosophical fever led to no other good result, it is en- 
titled to be respectfully remembered for being the occasion that 
called forth these able papers. We are glad to see them col- 
lected and published in a permanent form. ‘They are a valua- 
ble addition to the philosophical literature of the country and 
age. ‘They are rich in thought, and a model of style; and will 
be read with profound interest long after the delusions of the 
day, the follies and affectations of xsthetic ladies and gentle- 
men, and the blasphemous ravings of the Chardon Street bed- 
lamites, have sunk into merited and inevitable oblivion. 


A Narrative of Voyages and Commercial Enterprises. By 
Ricwarp J. CueveLann. Intwo volumes. Cambridge: J. 
Owen. 1842. pp. 249 — 240. 


THESE volumes comprise an account of the incidents, adven- 
tures, and enterprises of a life marked by unusual vicissitudes. 
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Mr. Cleveland began his nautical and commercial career nearly 
half a century ago, and continued it about twenty-five years. 
During this period, he engaged in hazardous and daring 
voyages, encountered difficulties which would have baffled the 
energies of a dozen ordinary men, met and overcame dangers 
which might have appalled the stoutest heart. The simple nar- 
rative of these enterprises, engaged in for the honorable purpose 
of acquiring an independence, is now given to the public. It 
makes no pretensions to literary elegance, and yet has the best 
qualities of the narrative style, being clear, correct, and graph- 
ic; free from the fashionable exaggerations of the times, but 
not wanting in spirit. It is principally, if not wholly, drawn 
up from journals kept at the time, and has an air of freshness 
and originality, which nothing but the vivid impressions of per- 
sonal experience could have imparted. 

Besides a narrative of remarkable excellence for its perspi- 
cuity, Mr. Cleveland has interwoven many lively sketches of 
character, drawn with a few bold and vigorous touches. The 
very interesting history of the young Count de Rouissillon, — a 
Polish nobleman, exiled for political causes from his country, with 
whom Mr. Cleveland and his friend Mr. Shaler accidentally be- 
came acquainted, and whom they invited to accompany them in 
one of the longest voyages here recorded, — will at once occur to 
the reader’s memory. ‘The sketch of quite a different person- 
age, the black man George, who was shipped by Mr. Cleveland 
in one of the early voyages, and remained a faithful and attach- 
ed servant as long as he lived, is another portraiture nearly as 
interesting as the former. 

In the course of his voyages, Mr. Cleveland was much more 
successful in making fortunes than in keeping them. No less 
than three times the much desired independence was not only 
within his reach, but actually in his hands, when suddenly the 
scene was changed, either by the treachery of the elements, or 
the greater treachery of the fraud and avarice of men; and the 
daring mariner was left to begin anew his chase, over the waves 
ofthe great deep, after the gifts of the fickle goddess. But 
his courage seemed never to have failed him in the midst of 
danger, nor his upright mind ever to have been driven from its 
high, disinterested, and honorable tone of feeling, by the piracy 
of an Admiral Cochrane, or the roguery of an Arismendi ; the 
former of whom robbed him of his hard earnings, by the legal 
forms of an Admirality Court, and the latter cheated him, by a 
great mercantile fraud. 

The straight-forward narratives and simple statements in these 
two volumes give us a most favorable impression of the author’s 
character. They indicate intellectual powers of no common 
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sort, and moral qualities still rarer. Bravery, temperance, in- 
tegrity, simplicity, and kindness seem to be its elements. ‘The 
suppression of a mutiny on board the Caroline ; the fact, that 
during all his fatigues and exposures he has totally abstained 
from ardent spirits, wine, and beer; the retrieving of the for- 
tunes of the Beaver, after she had been abandoned by the owner 
to the underwriters; the confidence so readily placed in the 
verbal assurances of the venerable looking gentleman, who was 
the President of the Insurance Company, and received him with 
great politeness on his return, are strikingly characteristic, and 
show at once the real temper of the man. And the last shows, 
too, what a difference there is sometimes between assurance 
and insurance. 

We dismiss this book with a strong commendation for its 
manly and simple spirit, and the high moral ‘tone that pervades 
it. We hope it will be widely read by the young, who are just 
entering on the career of the business of life. The tendencies 
of the present age are not specially calculated to form _upright 
and disinterested characters, as the frightfully numerous frauds 
that have come to light within a few years past, and are daily 
alarming the community, too sadly show. 


Virgil with English Notes, prepared for the use of Classical Schools and 
Colleges. By Francis Bowen, A. M. Boston: Published by D. 


H. Williams. 1842. 8vo. pp. 600. 


A Goon service has been rendered to Classical learning in the Unit- 
ed States, by the publication of this edition. of Virgil. The text is an 
excellent one, and the typographical execution of the book does honor 
to the University Press, both by its elegance and correctness, The 
editor has made good use of all the best authorities in the preparation 
of his introductions and notes. The life of Virgil is well told, and the 
general views of the peculiar. characteristics of each several kind of 
poetry are stated clearly and simply. This part of the editor’s task 
will be peculiarly useful to the young scholar. The notes are partly 
grammatical and partly explanatory of difficult passages. Occasionally 
the editor calls the student’s attention to the beauties of thought and ex- 
pression, in a way that cannot fail to excite an interest and cultivate a 
taste for something higher than the mere words. Notes of this kind, 
when drawn up with good sense, are of great importance in an edition 
of an ancient Classic, because they serve to counteract the natural ten- 
dency of school and college training to confine the scholar’s attention to 
mere philological topics. We have read a large portion of Mr. Bow- 
en’s Notes, and like them much. They are excellently adapted to 
make the student not merely understand the meaning of Virgil’s words, 
but to make him feel all those exquisite touches, for which the poetry of 
the illustrious Roman is so distinguished. 








Norr.—A review of Dr. Follen’s works, already in type, together 
with notices of books received and others, are unavoidably deferred to 
another number. 
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